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HARLOW CURTICE: 


The Big Race is on 


( see page 23) 








COMPATIBLE COLOR ecoe 





Power-peaked at 100,000 watts — now 
delivering a stronger signal to more 
people over a wider area than any other 
television station in Pennsylvania. 


Here’s what WPTZ is doing about it 


ON DECEMBER 18, 1953, less than 24 hours after the FCC 
approval of the NTSC standards had been announced, Westinghouse 
Station WPTZ televised “in color” the first commercial announce- 


ment and the first local program. 


But this historic event was by no means WPTZ’s first experience 


with color television. 


For the past 2 years, WPTZ has been working in compatible color 
for television. Through our experimental station—KG2DXT— 
we've cooperated in producing and airing over 70 different color test 
programs. These have ranged trom experimental slide tests to public 
demonstrations of commercial products. For instance. . 

August 4, 1951—Slides 


Color slides were used for initial checking purposes. Various colors were 
studied for clarity and definition and compatibility checks were made. 


February 6, 1952—Slides and Live 
Additional checks were made in improvements of slide fidelity. Live color 
tests were made for the first time under the compatible system. 


June 26, 1953—Howdy Doody from NBC, New York 
The colorful Howdy became the first network star to be seen in full color on 
an intercity network. Compatibility was checked on regular receivers. 


October 30, 1953-—Local color demonstration for advertisers 
The first slide and film demonstration of compatible color was made available 
to Philadelphia advertisers. Commercial products were demonstrated and the 
first continuous film projector was used in this demonstration. Four separate 
showings were held. 


October 31, 1953—Opera “Carmen” from NBC, New York 
Philadelphia’s first public demonstration of compatible color was presented 
by WPTZ to an audience of civic leaders and dignitaries. 


When color television becomes a commercial reality, WPTZ will be 
ready to program and service your needs with experienced personnel 
and the finest equipment—just as it has served your black-and-white 


TV requirements since January 1932. 


FIRST IN TELEVISION IN PHILADELPHIA 


© 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc. 
WBZ * WBZA + KYW * KDKA * WOWO + KEX * WBZ-TV * WPTZ 


National Representatives: Free & Peters 
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All NEW ENGLAND 


YANKEE 





WNAC-TV 


BOSTON CHANNEL 7 
316,000 WATTS 


WNAC 


BOSTON—LAWRENCE 
50,000 WATTS 680 *:" 


Plus 28 Home Town Radio Stations 
of The Yankee Network and the Mutual Broadcasting System 


Ask the Man from H-R REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 


THE YANKEE NETWORK 


DIVISION OF GENERAL TELERADIO, INC. 
21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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with an 
afternoon movie 


Low cost participations, one-minute, fifteen minutes or longer 


segments in feature film matinees can catch 


and sell phenomenally large TV audiences in these markets. 


The audiences which they rack up are terrific. 


So are the sales—for all classifications of advertisers. 


Baltimore 
Dallas 
Denver 


Houston 

Los Angeles 
Mp’l’s.— St. Paul 
Nashville 


REPRESENTED BY 


* 


This is the percentage of total TV homes reached 
by a TV matinee in one southwestern market 
Other such programs do equally well 


Pittsburgh 
San Antonio 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


Wichita 


Edward Petry & Co.,Inc.: 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 




















BASIC ABC-TV 


AFFILIATE 
FOR FRESNO 


SATURATES 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA’S 


RICH INLAND MARKET 


Effective buying income 
$942,044,000 

in KJEO coverage area 

81,850 sets Dec., 1953 


(90 mile contour area) 


REPRESENTED NAT!ONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Offices in Leading Cities 





CHANNEL(47) 


od 1318 Se :) fey -Vtler-b 3a), ice clon 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


P. ©. Box 1708 
J. E. O'Neill, President 
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EDITOR: 

. . . The last copy of TELEVISION 
AGE with the “money” perfume made 
me deathly ill. This is the first time 
I have known that I am allergic to 
money. 

As is my usual custom, I took your 
lovely magazine home to read. My 
eyes started to stream with tears, my 
nose started to run, my throat got 
dry, and then my trouble went down 
a little farther. The thing 
happened when, the next morning, | 
brought the magazine back for one of 
my associates to read, even though I 


same 


had carefully removed the “money” 
page and deposited it in an incinerator. 
Please don’t send me the next issue 
where you use perfume. In this hectic 

business I can’t afford allergies. 
Epwin K. WHEELER 
WWJ-TV 
Detroit, Mich. 

EDITOR: 

. We liked the 


money” ad placed in your January 


“smells _ like 


issue by the xt stations. In fact, it 
smells even better than money . 
Congratulations to both magazine and 
client for novel idea . . . presented in 
novel manner. 

Steve NADELSON 


Dallas, Texas 


EDITOR: 
Your “Agency Chain Service” 
article . . . was excellently handled, 


and all NAAN members with whom I’ve 
talked are delighted with it. 

One constructive criticism, however, 
came from our Canadian affiliate, 
Russell Ronalds, who has offices in 
Montreal, Toronto and Edmonton, 
Canada, and even in London, England. 
He regretted the missed opportunity 
to add NAAN’s real international flavor 
to the national picture you so well 
described .. . 

Henry J. KaAurFMAN 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Washington, D. C. 

EDITOR: 
I am very pleased to note the nice 


writeup in your January issue featur- 
ing our NAAN and using material 
furnished you regarding our own 

operation .. . 
J. B. Kerrn 
Mace Advertising Agency 
Peoria, Ill. 

EDITOR: 

. . . You are certainly to be com- 
plimented on doing a broad compre- 
hensive job in this Network story, 
and I am sure that I can speak for 
all the members when I say they will 
all be delighted with it. 

HERBERT PecK 
Hazard Advertising Co. 
New York 
EDITOR: 

Thank you for your very splendid 
article on our Tulsa and Hollywood 
operations in your December issue. 
Believe me, it has done us a tremend- 
ous amount of good. 

Now you come along and write what 
I consider to be the clearest and most 
down-to-earth explanation of the op- 
eration of National Advertising Agency 
Network that I have yet read. Ex- 
plaining this complex but yet im- 
portant operation to clients and pros- 
pects is sometimes a difficult job, but 
I believe you have solved the problem 
for all of us. 

L. E. Wurre Jr. 
White Advertising Agency 
Tulsa, Okla. 
EDITOR: 

In your January issue we note that 
this station is listed on a page entitled, 
“List of New Stations’ Target Dates”. 

This is to inform you that we are 
not nationally represented by Pearson 
and that we are nationally represented 
by H-R Television Inc. . 

JOHN J. KEENAN 
WSJV-TV 
Elkhart, Ind. 
EDITOR: 

We would appreciate receiving each 
month two tear sheets or reprints of 
which 
appears in every issue of TELEVISION 
AGE. 

We would like to commend TELE- 
VISION AGE for the valuable service 
it is 
vertisers in making this information 
available. 


your “Television Set Count” 


rendering agencies and ad- 


ANNE WALSH 
Harry B. Cohen Advertising Agency 
New York 
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52 star-studded half-hour 


of top TV plays 











TPA 
sales-builder 
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with your host, Mr. Edward Arnold 





A successful, tested program... 


i Y roticking comedy / taut drama first TUN an over 150 markets 
OUr= x tender romance / exciting adventure 





Your* Star Showcase, with Edward Arnold as host, is a proved 
¥ spine-tingling mystery and intrigue program—with a fresh, audience-building format. Even in mar- 

kets where it appeared as The General Electric Theatre, it is new 
to more people than the number who saw the first run. And the 
addition of Arnold assures even larger audiences. 


Your* Star Showcase offers local and regional advertisers 52 
different, top quality, network-calibre programs with a proved, 
impressive audience record. The series boasts ratingst of 20.3 in 
Chicago . . . 30.5 in San Antonio. . . 22.9 in Cleveland . . . 32.6 in 
Kalamazoo... 47.4 in Charlotte, etc. 


















Your* Star Showcase is a series to which the phrase “presents 
with pride” truly applies. It is great drama. It is a weekly parade 
of marquee names... sparkling scripts . .. tight direction. ,. 
lavish production. 


On all counts, Your* Star Showcase can be the showcase for your 
product. Call, write or wire for the complete story. 


*Advertiser or brand name. 


Pelevision BD 02rams of @@merica, ine. 


tVideodex, February, 1953 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. © 1041 N. FORMOSA AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
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POWER 


Farthest reaching TV signal in the Michigan 
area . . . gigantic 1,057 foot tower with 
maximum 100,000 watt E.R.P. ... plus favored 
Channel 2 dial position add up to 


MAXIMUM CIRCULATION 


PROGRAMMING 


Daytime and nighttime, viewers customarily 
turn to Channel 2 for the best in entertainment, 
news and sports. And that means 


MAXIMUM VIEWING 


RATINGS 


Consistently leading with high-rated CBS, 
Dumont and local programs. For example, Pulse 
ratings for December, '53, show 9 out of the 
15 top shows on WJBK-TV. And that gives you 


MAXIMUM IMPACT 
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| Eliminate guesswork when you're buying 
TV time in the rich Great Lakes area. 

| Make your money go farther, literally 

1 and figuratively, on WJBK-TV, Detroit's 

| only full power station. Look at the facts! 

Prove to yourself that Channel 2 is the 

| 

| 


place for you. Get maximum return for 
your TV dollars on WJBK-TV. 





Represented 
Detroit nt 
THE KATZ AGENCY 
BASIC CBS NETWORK & DUMONT 
STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY «¢ National Sales Director, TOM HARKER, 118 E. 57th, New York 22, ELDORADO 5-7690 
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BUSINESS BAROMETER: 





Local, national spot and network business: all up. That's the result of a survey 
of stations conducted by TELEVISION AGE—it will be a regular monthly 


feature—covering operators in every revenue bracket. The participating 





stations reported their latest tabulated figures at presstime, the percentage 
increase or decrease in revenues during November, 1953 over the preceding month. 


This exclusive survey covered stations in every geographical area, stations with a 
monthly income ranging from $175,000 to more than $5 million. Total billings: 
$80 million. Not all—but a clearcut majority—of the 65 reporting stations 
recorded a rise in all three types of business. 








Percentage-wise the reporting stations boosted local business an average of 5.5 
per cent; national spot by 4.4 per cent; network, 6-6 per cent. 





A numerical breakdown: 35 stations had an increase in local revenue; 26, a decrease; 
four, no change. Some 41 had larger national spot sales; 20, less; four, no 
change. Thirty-eight chalked up more network revenue; 18, a decline; 12, 
no change in that category. 


In every income range but one—those grossing between $2.25 million and $2.75 million 
—the reporting stations showed an average increase in network income. 
Spot business showed an average decline in the $875,000-$1.12 million, $1.12 
million—$1.37 million, $1.37 million—$1.75 million and $3.25 million—$4.75 
million brackets. Local sales dipped somewhat on the average in the $1.12 million- 
$1.37 million, $2.25 million-$2.75 million and $3.25 million-$4.75 million 
categories. 








These were the only average declines recorded among the 12 income groups in each type 
of business—local, spot and network. Conclusion: from this sampling of 65 





stations in every type of market, it would appear that the television industry 
at the end of 1953 continued to record financial gains. 


The rate of gain, however, had noticeably levelled off from the spectacular increases 
prevalent for months. The mushrooming spread of new stations—some 50 alone 
began operations during the period surveyed—is the explanation. While over- 
all business was up, it was divided among more operators. 


COLOR RATES: 





The tariff for color transmission is far from settled. AT&T had been expected to file 
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Tele-trend conn: 











its schedule for permanent commercial rates by mid-January. Instead, the 
company held off, simply asked for an extension of existing experimental 
chargesSe 


Reported reason for the delay: opposition to the proposed color rates by the networks 
and possibly within the FCC. It is known that AT&T has discussed the pro- 
posed tariff with the webs and has also had representatives in Washington 
doing the same with the Common Carrier division. 


There's no doubt, of course, that AT&T plans a substantial boost in color rates over 
existing black-and-white fees. The latter are now about $55 per airline mile, 
written into contracts calling for eight-hours-a-day service a month. In- 
formed sources say the proposed increase for multichrome would be from $35 
to about $45, a hike of some 35 per cent. Discount stories in various trade 
papers that a boost of as much as 60 per cent is contemplated. 








Once rates are set, the networks do not—for some time, at least—intend to pass the 
added cost on to stations. Most of the fee will be absorbed by advertisers— 
just as they pay now for black-and-white facilities charges. 








The networks' reluctance to pass "the color buck" to stations is understandable. They 
want to sell them on color, make it as easy as possible for them to make the 





transition. A revised rate schedule may come ultimately, but only after a 
prolonged introductory period. 





For their part, the stations go the networks one step farther. They want to be paid 
more—a “premium" time rate—for carrying color programs, They argue that 
for a long while, at least, color will be advertising "gravy" only for the net- 
works, not for themselves. 


Many stations Say that transmitting network color promises to be more trouble for 
them than it's worth. Viewers with only black-and-white sets will feel "left 
out". Advertisers will feel that audiences are falling off, will be reluctant 
to buy adjacencies. And technically, it will be difficult to insert a béw 
announcement in a color show. 





The main reason, however, stations seek a "bonus" on color is that they want time to 
amortize the $500,000 or so in equipment that they will have to invest to 
originate local programs in chrome. And more and more stations are beginning 
to feel that they will have to make that investment fairly soon. 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Critics Confounded 

We think the story on Fcc mail, which you will find in 
Washington Memo on page 47, is especially significant. 

The Fcc letter box has always been a sensitive barometer 
of audience reaction. Over the years thousands of letters have 
poured into the Commission from listeners and viewers touching 
on every aspect of tv-radio programming. Therefore, the break- 
down on the number of complaints received in the spring of 
1951, compared with the number and kind of complaints re- 
ceived in the fall of 1953, is an important weathervane for the 
entire industry. 

As the Washington Memo points out, almost a thousand ad- 
verse letters were received by the Fcc during the 11- 
week period in 1951. In a two-month period—September and 
October of last year—the complaints had shrunk to 144—a for- 
midable reduction indeed. That reduction is given added weight 
by the fact that in 1951] there were 108 stations on the air, while 
last October there were almost 300 stations operating. The 
Commission figures, while, of course, not conclusive, shed an in- 
teresting light on audience reaction to tv. They also provide a 
partial answer to critics and publicists such as Edward Bernays 
who is using a barrage against tv to grab off some choice news- 
paper space. 

As in radio, the severest critics of tv are usually a vociferous 
and volatile group of persons who attempt to make up in intensity 
what they lack in numbers. These critics usually make one im- 
portant mistake. They tend to feel that the American people should 
have what they (this self-annointed minority) think is good for 
the general public, rather than what the public itself wants. In 
a sense it is a snobbery of the most rarified sort. The industry is 
fortunate in having, as a counter-balance, the NARTB Tv Code 
Review Board to whom legitimate complaints can be referred 
for action. Since, however, the Board is a voluntary organization, 
it needs the cooperation of the entire industry. 

For example: There is a commercial on a major network 
which features a stock actor dressed as a physician. In a punched 
commercial, the white-frocked actor turns to a shelf full of medi- 
cal books and pulls out a small flip-over presentation on the 
product. This is the kind of commercial that generates the AMA 
to action, and one that is distinctly a disservice to other adver- 
tisers on the network. 

Only if the stations and the networks carefully screen simi- 
lar commercials on their own facilities can the code be made 


effective. No network or station can escape this responsibility. 


Cordially, 


Ay faut 
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Representative of the diversified industry in WSAZ-TV’s area is The Selby Shoe Company of Portsmouth, Ohio, 


DO YOU LIKE MONEY? 


So do people here in this industrial center of 
America —a five-state area of 114 bountiful 
counties blanketed day-&-night by powerful WSAZ-TV. 


Many things are made in the thousands of plants, 
big and small, located all across this rich region... 
steel and shoes, rubber goods, railway cars, 

and almost everything else needful you can name. 
But the one universal product of all this activity 
is a prodigious payroll that helps give people 

of this vast market over four billion dollars 

a year to spend. 


If you (along with them) like money, there’s 

no more efficient way to tap your share than 

via WSAZ-TV— only television station serving 

this whole area. WSAZ-TV is helping more advertisers 
than ever make more money than ever in this 
industrial heart of the nation. Any Katz office has the 
profitable facts for you. 





. = 42 s/o oe. @ 


Huntington-Charleston, West Virginia 

Channel 3— 100,000 watts ERP — NBC-CBS-Du Mont-ABC 
Affiliated with Radio Station WSAZ, 

Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 
Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 





manufacturer of many of the best-known brands of women’s footwear since 1877. 
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Big Switch? 

General Mills has decided to shelve its “Opera- 
tion Summer” package deal on radio this sum- 
mer and is mulling transferring the appropriation 
to tv. 


Competitive Challenge 

Lever Bros. will break shortly with media plans 
for two new products: Dove—a bar detergent 
aimed to compete with pac’s Zest—has been 
tested in a couple of markets and will be launched 
nationally in mid-February with an aggressive 
promotion campaign. The other product as yet 
unintroduced is Shield, a new antibiotic toothpaste, 
also to be launched in mid-February. 


Coming Attraction 

Look for Sarkes Tarzian to unveil his new pack- 
aged tv station at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago 
in late April. The $180,000 price tag for the com- 
plete unit will include the transmitter, tower, 
building, monitors, projectors, film camera and 
studio camera chain. 


Good Buy 

Stromberg-Carlson, parent company of WHAM- 
TV Rochester, is currently considered a “hot stock” 
by Wall Street insiders. The company’s earnings 
have climbed from $1.65 a share in 1951 to $3.75 
last year. If the present margin of profit is main- 
tained for the year, the company’s earnings could 
hit $6.00 per share this year. Sales volume may 
reach $75 million. 


New Look 

You can expect a dramatic top level reorgani- 
zation at the Biow Co. Several key men in im- 
portant outside companies are being tapped to 
join two top Biow executives in a new praesidium 
control of the agency with Milton Biow as head 
of the new governing group. 


Smoke Signal 


Look for other cigarette companies to follow 


the lead of Lorillard (Old Gold), Reynolds 


(Camel) and American Tobacco (Lucky Strike) 
in declaring extra or bigger dividends on 1953 
earnings. Two reasons for the move: 1) psycho- 
logical, to demonstrate confidence in the industry’s 
future despite current scare talk linking smoking 
and cancer; 2) although sales are off somewhat, 
net earnings are still at record highs. 


Colorful Repeat 

NBC now definitely expects to colorcast Home 
in a daily half-hour condensed late afternoon re- 
peat of the morning show. Plans call for starting 
the colorcasts in the 5-5:30 p.m. spot on April 
1, one month after the morning version starts in 
the 11-12 noon time period on March 1. 


Help Wanted 

Singer Sewing Machine Co.—in a _ budget 
squeeze—is trying to get a sponsor to underwrite 
the last six shows in its current series commitment. 
The program is aired Thursdays at 8:30-9 p.m. 
on cBs Television. 


SRO 

Network evening time availabilities remain 
tight. Lever Bros. is still trying to clear an hour 
for its Lux Video Theater on css Television. The 


program presently runs a half hour. 


Second Choice 

Several national advertisers, unable to get 
choice network time, are seriously looking at 
syndicated film shows for placement on a national 


spot basis. 


Take Ten 

Will the ten-minute time segment become a 
basic time period in tv? Some of the pioneers in the 
business talked originally of the hour being split 
into 10-minute programs rather than quarier-hour. 
The idea never got very far but in the past few 
days Sona cosmetics’ placement of 10-minute pro- 
grams in 75 cities has revived discussion among 


national spot reps. 
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KDSH-TV 
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Multiplier phototubes 
are employed as pick- 
ups. Tube designed by 
Du Mont, provides ex- 
treme stability, long 
life and high signal-to- 
noise ratio. Cost of tube 
$55. Tube has practi- 
cally infinite life, bar- 


Signal amplifiers are 
flat within 8 mc, permit- 
ting full amplification of 
color signals. Circuitry as 
simple as that encount- 
ered in audio equipment 
All plug-in units, com- 
pletely accessible 


° 





ring breakage 


Light source is a special cathode-ray 
tube designed and built only by 
Du Mont. Face plate is optically cor- 
rected, of medium density and is 
non-browning. Tube is operated at 
45,000 volts on accelerating ring. 





2x2 glass slides 


Automatic slide changer carries 
standard 2” x 2” glass slides. 
Dual pickup feature permits blend- 
ing, or simultaneous pickup of two 
signals at once when operating 
from film, slides or opaques. 


opaque pick-up 


Automatic carriers provide for 4” 
x 5” glossy or matte finish prints. 
Dual unit permits one carrier to 
be loaded while other is used in 


for film pick-up 


Finest reproduction of 16mm films 
—either new or old. Film moves 
through carrier silently, smoothly, 
minimizing chances of film break- 
age and wear. pickup. 





KOOL-TV 
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ULETI-SCANNER, 


The advanced method of film, opaque or slide pickup—ready now!—ready for you 
to use in your television broadcasting operations today! 

















The Du Mont Mulii-Scanner offers a far more simple, more reliable and better method of electronic 

reproduction than ever available before. Film reproduction assumes studio pickup quality with all 
the original gray tones and elimination of edge flare inherent in other film pickup systems. The 
same irve pickup is attained when the Multi-Scanner is used on slides or opaques. 





Performance is only one of the many outstanding advantages of the Multi-Scanner. Simplicity 
of operation is such that the system is practically automatic. Thread the film in place, try it 

oui if you wish, reverse the mechanism and you're ready to put the system in 
operation from a remote control panel. 


Truly, the Du Mont Multi-Scanner has no equal 
—ii is the modern pickup system —ready for you today. 


OPERATION: No shading adjustments 
necessary. Picture free from edge flare 
ane shading. Completely automatic 
operation from a remote panel. 





DEPENDABILITY: Simple mechanism 
carries film ci continuous, smooth rate 
of travel. No tearing, wearing stop and 
go action. 





PERFORMANCE: Gamma-corrected 
signals from Multi-Scanner brings out 
all gray iones of film, opaque or slides. 






VERSATILITY: Reversing feature per 
mits “dry runs’ by operator immedi- 
ately before going on air, without 
necessity of complete rewinding of film. 


SHRINKAGE COMPENSATOR: Film 
shrinkage compensator permits com 
plete control of allowances for shrink- 
age. Pictures frame right with the 
Multi-Scanner, whether new or old film. 






id 
se} | ¢ COLOR: The Multi-Scanner is the only 


f i} [ ee film system presently available that 
5 ‘ = * may be easily and quickly converted 
to color pickup. 
| By 
7. A 
<j 


Production of Multi-Scanner units is now 

going ahead at full speed to meet the 

ever-increasing orders for this system of . 
tomorrow. today. 
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CRISIS? From all appearances, one 
of America’s greatest industries—and 
advertisers—was in a state bordering 
close to panic. The reason: cigarette 
sales last year dropped for the first 
time in 32 years of steady, annual in- 
creases. True, the dip was small— 
only two per cent—and revenues had 
not been appreciably affected. But a 
rapidly growing population should 





JOHN C. WHITAKER 
He led a counter-move 


have meant bigger sales; even standing 
still would have been a definite sign 
of slipping. 

The reason for the turndown was 
not hard to find; it was on everyone’s 
lips, blazoned in dozens of “authori- 
tative” articles, echoed in voluble 
physicians’ statements—medical spec- 
ulation linking smoking and lung 
cancer. Always health-conscious (one 
pioneer adman is said to have re- 
marked that Americans floated to 
health on a sea of tomato juice), the 
u.s. public was reacting. Strong-willed 
citizens were giving up—or said they 
were giving up—smoking completely. 
Others were cutting down their con- 
sumption or turning to filter brands 
and filter holders. 

Plagued periodically by “scare” 
stories, cigarette makers decided it 
would be well to take this one seri- 
ously. Virtually the entire industry 
(with the major exception of Liggett 


uuu Mewsfront 


& Myers) took full-page newspaper 
ads to announce the formation of its 
own research group, the Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee, to in- 
quire into “all phases of tobacco use 
and health”. A few days later, John 
C. Whitaker, R. J. Reynolds president, 
in effect took issue with industry 
timidity. His company boosted its 
quarterly common stock dividend by 
10 cents a share. Within two weeks, 
American Tobacco followed suit with 
a 10-cent hike, and directors voted $1 
extra. Tobacco men took it as a sign 


of industry confidence in 1954 sales. 


CHALLENGE. George B. Storer, presi- 
dent of Storer Broadcasting Co.—five 
tv stations, seven AM outlets—is a man 
who shuns the limelight. And yet he 
has, and not by chance, already made 





GEORGE STORER 
He challenged a ruling 


some of the major headlines of the 
still-infant telecasting year. 

First, his company plunked down 
$8.5 million (in surplus and loans) 
for the Empire Coil Co. of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Acquired thereby were 
a 300-employe factory near New York 
making transformers for major tv set 
makers and two important stations, 
vhfer wxEL Cleveland and uhf outlet 
KPTV Portland, Ore. Under existing 
Fcc rules, Storer Broadcasting thus 


had one too many vhf stations. Im- 
mediately, speculation within the in- 
dustry turned to the question: Which 
outlet would Storer dispose of? 

George Storer, himself, posed an 
interesting question before the courts. 
Why should the Fcc restrict the num- 
ber of stations that can be owned by 
any one company? 

Within two weeks of the Empire 
Coil purchase, he filed a legal petition 
challenging the Fcc’s multiple owner- 
ship rules. The u.s. Court of Appeals 
was asked to find that the Commission 
should decide, individual application 
by application, whether ownership of 
more than five vhf stations was in the 
public interest. 

The significance of the move could 
overstated. If the 
behalf, the 
ownership might 


hardly be court 


found on Storer’s whole 


pattern of station 


well be changed. Enterprise—and 
capital—rather than an arbitrary limi- 
tation would dictate the scope of one 
man or one company’s telecasting ac- 
tivities. Meanwhile, until the decision 
was forthcoming, Storer and Empire 


would operate as before. 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE. Harold 
Fellows, president of the NARTB since 
1951, came away from the organiza- 


tion’s three-day board meeting in sun- 





HAROLD FELLOWS 
He sighted two targets 
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baked Phoenix with a new job and 
new duties. Members of the tv and 
radia boards handed him the chair- 
manship of the organization, too. 
(Former chairman Justin Miller re- 
tires on April 1.) 

At the close of the joint board meet- 
ing on Jan 23, Fellows promptly de- 
parted for St. Louis where, at a local 
Boy Scout rally, he ticked off the NcAA 
for its “control” of football telecasting 
and New York State for forbidding 
microphones and tv cameras in court- 
rooms. 

At the tv session the day before, 
members recommended that: 1) the 
NARTB staff continue its study of the 
relationship between sports and broad- 
casting, and 2) the Public Events 
committee (now retitled Freedom of 
Information) pursue its study of tv 
and radio rights relating to coverage 
of Congressional and court proceed- 
ings. 

The tv code board proposed several 
revisions, among them: that back-to- 
back announcements at the station 
break or within a program’s frame- 
work be held to two; and that oral or 
visual presentation of donated products 
as contest prizes, beyond limited iden- 
tification of the item and its maker, be 
considered commercial time. 


mpact. And now all eyes were on 
color commercials—as if there were 
ever much doubt about their enormous 
sales potential. nsc Spot Sales turned 
the trick with a closed circuit tele- 
cast from New York to eight major 
markets. Color spots were dropped 
into station breaks, in the middle of 
monochrome shows, and on the heels 
of black-and-white commercials. Many 
of the impressed advertisers watching 
the demonstration immediately tried 
to place orders for a multichrome spot 
schedule. But nBc-Tv declined to take 
orders—until definite information on 
rates and placement could be provided. 

Meanwhile, rate experts at all the 
networks were burning the old mid- 
night oil trying to work out equitable 
rates for seconds and minutes in color. 
Prices, it was generally agreed, would 
have to start low and rise gradually 
as coverage rose. Said Tom McFadden, 
head of nec Spot Sales: “Rates will 
be only slightly increased over baw 
at the beginning. After all, the adver- 
tiser won't be getting much for his 
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TOM MCFADDEN 
He saw a slight increase 


money until people can see it, and we 
don’t know yet when that will be.” 

One problem, academic for the mo- 
ment, that would have to be faced 
sooner or later: What to do about the 
inevitable juxtaposition of color and 
black-and-white commercials, much to 
the detriment of the latter? Would 
rates for black-and-white have to be 
scaled down in compensation? Said 
one harassed spot salesman: “We'll 
cross that bridge when we come to it.” 


NEW PATTERN. Due largely to tele- 
vision, still another sales and market- 
ing “revolution” was now official. 
When the figures were toted up, it was 
discovered that in 1953, for the first 
time, detergents had cornered more 
than 50 per cent of the cleanser 
market. No. 1 seller was Procter & 
Gamble’s Tide, one of the biggest tv 
spenders in an industry which is itself 
the nation’s biggest advertiser. Run- 
ners-up were Cheer (pac), Surf 
(Lever Bros.) and Vel (Colgate- 
Palmolive). 

In the age of synthetics, soap and 
detergent makers were watching every 
trend with a sharp, sales-conscious eye. 
They noted 1) the rapid growth of 
liquid detergents like pac’s Joy; 
2) the popularity of the sudless deter- 
gents like All (Detergents, Inc.) and 
Spin (Climalene) ; and 3) the gain of 
detergent bars. 


OFF sipes. It was becoming more 
and more apparent: The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association had 
gotten itself into a “box”. Once again 


the group voted to continue in 1954 
the same tv ground rules that had ap- 
plied in past years. That meant re- 
stricting telecasts to one game a week, 
colleges to one appearance a season— 
locale and game to be chosen in ad- 
vance by the NCAA television commit- 
tee. And once again tv committee 
director Asa Bushnell defended the 
“control” program. A survey by the 
National Opinion Research Center, he 
declared, showed that attendance at 
football games in 1953 declined 27.7 
per cent; the drop would have been at 
least 40 per cent if unlimited telecasts 
had been permitted. 

But this time the argument fell on 
unconvinced ears. The Western Con- 
ference (the Big Ten) plainly indi- 
cated its dissatisfaction with the plan, 
suggested it would propose concurrent 
regional and sectional telecasts. Even 
more portentous: General Motors, 
which shelled out $4 million last year 
to sponsor the NCAA game of the week, 
was debating whether to pull out en- 
tirely. The giant auto company had 
been bearing the brunt of fan criticism 
for a policy which results in mediocre 
or downright dull contests being aired 
while the top games of the week are 
ignored. At the very least, GM wanted 
a voice in selecting the attraction to 
be aired; it also preferred the regional 
approach of offering the most interest- 
ing contest in each area. 

Said the apparently unperturbable 
Mr. Bushnell in reply to the mounting 
storm: “Any speculation about 1954 
is just that and nothing more.” But 
was it? 





ASA BUSHNELL 
He shrugged off a storm 














SOCIAL NOTES FROM ALMOST ALL OVER 
especially Amarillo 


= ONCE was an Indian tribe, the 
“Tejas,” whose name meant “friends.” Ex- 
plorers mistook the tribal name for the land’s 
name, and that’s one story about how “Texas” 
was born. 


Armadillos, which often end up as _ baskets, 
have nothing to do with the origin of the 
name Amarillo. An armadillo can’t see much 
better than the mole in Pogo; it is just as 
easily confused; and if you ever lose a bit 
of skin to its sharp toes, remember it was 
only trying to depart in a hurry. No he arma- 
dillo has a sister his age; no she armadillo 
has a brother her age; they’re always born 
four of a kind. 





You’re probably wrong about a horse with 
lots of bottom. It means he has endurance. 





“You want a saddle with a horn or without?” 
asked the outfitter at a dude ranch. “Better 


TV: Channel 4. AM: 10,000 watts, 710 ke. 





make it with,” replied the tenderfoot, “this 
traffic will need honking at.” 





There are only three markets in the U. S. 
whose per family retail sales exceed $5,000. 
Two are in Texas. The top one (of the 225 
metropolitan counties listed in Sales Manage- 
ment) is Amarillo, with $5,794. 


AM-TV 
Amarillo 








NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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THREE TIMES THE TIME IN DAYTIME 


4 
*% - 


Put it this way: The average half-hour nighttime television show (all networks) 

costs $40,797 and gives you three minutes of commercial time. The same money put in NBC 
daytime TV will give you three quarter-hour shows on three different days totalling 

nine minutes of commercial time. In the clear light of day, it’s obvious that 


Daytime Dollars Buy More when judiciously placed on NBC Television. 


NBC TELEVISION WHERE DAYTIME DOLLARS BUY MORE 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 


soveces: Gross time cost: PIB January-April, 1953. Talent cost: Variety estimates November, 1952. 
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General Motors 






opens the throttle 


Television helps power 


the world’s largest corporation 


in a $9 billion sales drive 


uring the last week of January, 1954, it 
D was bitter cold in New York City. A sharp 
wind howled up and down the canyons of mid- 
Manhattan; snow flurries frequently alternated 
with freezing rain. But still the crowds con- 
verged on the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Four 
abreast, the patiently waiting lines stretched 
for blocks. The magnet: the General Motors 
Motorama, a glittering display of the company’s 
latest models as well as an assortment of 
sleekly futuristic “dream cars” of tomorrow. 
Before the lines had begun to form and the 
exhibition was officially open to the public, mil- 
lions of Americans sitting comfortably at home 
had already had a close-up look at the $1.5 
million Motorama. The world’s largest corpo- 
ration had turned to television to launch its big- 
gest promotion drive in what was expected to be 


the toughest competitive postwar year for the 





automotive industry. On January 20, some 94 
cBs Television stations from coast to coast had 
carried a preview of the Motorama. Arthur 
Godfrey, joined in his famous scooter by ¢m 
president Harlow Curtice, toured the 26,000 
square feet of exhibit space. 

On home receivers appeared the complete 
1954 lines of Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, Olds- 
mobile and Cadillac. Cameras focused again 
and again on the white plastic body and aero- 
dynamic design of the “XP-Firebird”, first 
gas turbine car built in the U. S. Each division 
of the corporation had its own experimental 
model on display: the Cadillac “El Camino” 
hardtop coupe, Buick “Wildcat IT” sports con- 
vertible, Oldsmobile “Cutlass” hardtop, Pon- 
tiac “Booneville Special” sports car and Chev- 
rolet “Corvette Nomad” station wagon. (Of 
these, only the $4,000 Chevrolet Corvette is 
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Songs: Dinah Shore 


CHEVROLET 





WILLIS E. FISH 





PONTIAC 





H. E. CRAWFORD 





OLDSMOBILE 





GEORGE R. JONES 











Comedy: Milton Berle 


BUICK 





ALBERT H. BELFIE 


actually in production, scheduled to 
hit a rate of about 1,000 a month in 
1954.) Prominent among the 182 ex- 
hibits was Frigidaire’s all-electronic 
“Kitchen of Tomorrow”, featuring 
cabinets that glide up and down at 
the wave of a hand.* 

It was only natural that the 1954 
Motorama (as did that of 1953) made 
its bow on television. For it is the 
definite feeling among GM’s_ top 
policy-makers that tv is the best 
medium for the major promotional 
events. They consider that it provides 
an ideal way to take the overall story 
of company product thinking and 
planning right into the living rooms 
of the nation. Accordingly, year by 
year the company and its various divi- 
sions have steadily broadened their 
buying on the networks and individual 
stations. Today, four out of the five 
passenger car divisions use television 
regularly; other divisions—primarily, 
those which market consumer goods 
—are following suit. 

To understand how General Motors 
operates in the tv area (as in its 
other advertising activities) it is first 
necessary to understand the corpora- 
tion’s overall operating policy—one 
that enables a vast, farflung enter- 
prise earning tens of millions of dol- 
lars every working day to operate as 
effectively as a small concern whose 
boss keeps a careful eye on every- 
thing that goes on. 

That policy is basically simple. 
The corporation, at the top of the 
pyramid, creates and enforces funda- 
mental policies. Underneath—joined 
by a carefully-planned hierarchy of 
organization—the divisions are run all 
but autonomously. Good communica- 
tion is maintained up and down the 
line, but more to keep track of what 
is going on than to ride herd on the 
divisions. A divisional manager is 
largely on his own; he is there to make 
money in a particular sphere, just as 
an independent operator would be. 

So, where advertising is concerned, 
dealing with General Motors is actually 
like dealing with a multitude of com- 
panies. An endorsement of television 
by increasing its use at one point is 
no recommendation as far as a second 
point is concerned—and, conversely, 
*The show will also be seen in Miami, 


Feb. 6-14; Los Angeles, March 6-14 and 
San Francisco, March 27-April 4. 











an indifference to tv by one manager 
has no effect on another. Chevrolet 
competes with Pontiac in bidding for 
the car buyer’s dollar, and vice-versa. 
A divisional supplier for either of 
those makes, or any other, has to sell 
the purchasing department just as hard 
as an outsider. 

Liaison is maintained, of course. 
One GM division would make sure, 
for instance, that its planned network 
time was not directly opposite another 
division’s. The reasoning behind buy- 
ing non-clashing schedules: Why 
divide up a total audience when it is 
possible for each division to strive 
for all that audience? 

Each of the 30-odd divisions, of 
course, has its own marketing set-up. 
The advertising manager reports to 
the sales manager who, in turn, reports 
to the division manager—often a man 
who has come up through the sales 
side and who, in any case, is thor- 
oughly cognizant of all merchandis- 
ing aspects. In the General Motors set- 
up, in fact, the respective 
managers are regarded as the key 
figures. They are the men who keep 


sales 


the cars rolling, the dollars flowing. 
Nerve Center 


There does exist, however, in the 
GM building in downtown Detroit a 
central sales staff headed by William 
F. Hufstader, vice president in charge 
of distribution. General Motors’ insti- 
tutional advertising—including the use 
of television—clears through the pub- 
lic relations staff, under the direction 
of vice president Paul Garrett. His 
people—notably Felix Bruner, who is 
the nearest to an advertising manager 
that cM 
planning, but the final decisions are 


has—originate promotion 


made in concert with Mr. Hufstader 
and his staff. 

William Hufstader’s regard for the 
selling power of tv is_ well-known. 
“What do I think of television? Our 
continuing and enlarging use is the 
answer to that.” Specifically, Hufstader 
favors the “big event approach”—un- 
derwriting the NcAA football game 
of the week, President Eisenhower’s 
Inauguration, Queen Elizabeth’s Cor- 
onation, the Motorama each year. 

Sitting in on these top-level de- 
cisions is Harlow H. Curtice, named 


president of the automotive empire 


in late 1952 when Charles E. Wilson 
was chosen Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Curtice’s continuing interest in selling 
keeps him in constant working touch 
with Hufstader (whom he brought 
with him from Buick to the central 
staff). Together they watch trends in 
the industry, the waxing and waning 
of geographical, model and 
other market variants. Together they 


price, 


plan the strategy calculated to main- 
tain and boost Gm’s 46 per cent of all 
auto sales in this country. 
Soft-spoken, smiling Harlow Cur- 
tice, 60, has been in the automotive 
business almost 40 years. In 1914 he 
answered a blind ad in a Flint, Mich.. 





















ee 


(Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth). In the 
Buick 


moving ahead; when he left the divi- 


postwar years Curtice kept 
sion in 1948 to become a GM execu- 
live vice president he could point to 
than 2.2 


Buicks turned out under his guidance. 


a record of more million 
Today, Mr. Curtice presides over 


the most successful business enter- 
prise the world has ever seen (1955 
production: 3.2 million cars and 
trucks; sales: more than $9 billion). 
His is the responsibility for running 
148 plants in the vu.s., Canada and 
overseas, supervising nearly 500,000 


employes, keeping another half a mil- 


lion stockholders happy, shaping and 


i 


¢ yrs 


's 


Harlow Curtice and Arthur Godfrey tour the General Motors Motorama by scooter 


newspaper. It led to a bookkeeper’s 
job with Gm’s ac Spark Plug Division. 
Fifteen years later he was head of Ac 
and one of the growing industry’s 
youngest executives. But the real 
challenge came in depression-ridden 
1933. General Motors picked him to 
put new life into a stalling Buick divi- 
sion, whose sales and production had 
fallen to one-sixth of their 1926 peak. 
He installed a new sales and adminis- 
trative team, brought out completely 
redesigned cars. By 1938, Buick had 
climbed to fourth place in the field, 
just behind the “low-priced three” 





directing the policies that enable Gen- 
eral Motors to lead the auto parade, 

One decision that Harlow Curtice 
will be “in on” shortly is whether Gm 
is to continue to sponsor the NCAA 
football game-of-the-week next fall. The 
corporation began to pick up the tab 
in 1952 when some 80 NBC-TV stations 
carried the contests. Last year, the 
games were sponsored for two-and-a- 
half hours for 11 successive Saturdays 
over about 100 NBc-Tv outlets—the 
number varied weekly, depending on 
clearances. That $4 million package 


(Continued on page 38) 
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pioneer stations which were the 

first with black-and-white tele- 
vision have taken up where their own 
trails left off and, today, are the 
leaders in tv’s newest development, 
color. Stations in the larger markets 
will get it first and fast; those in 
smaller cities, later and slower. That 
is strongly confirmed by a_ special 
TELEVISION AGE survey of all tv out- 
lets and their color plans. 

Answers from 190 of the 341 sta- 
tions on the air at the first of the year 
indicated several definite trends: Color 
is no longer thought of only as a pro- 
ject for the future. It is definitely in 
the works, and just about everyone 
plans to carry it. Network color pro- 
grams should get excellent distribution 
by the end of this year, could be car- 
ried by 92 stations by the end of 1955. 
Color on a local basis will spread at a 
somewhat slower rate, with only 46 
stations hoping to originate films or 
slides by the end of next year- As for 
local originations of live, color pro- 
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An exclusive na 


on Sig 


grams there is 
tion resistance. 
These trends seem corroborated by 


noticeably strong sta- 


manufacturers. Many producers of 
transmitting equipment have a three- 
point schedule: First production efforts 
will go toward supplying network- 
originating stations. Then, “the first 
chance for large sales” is expected 
to come from color film equipment 
for local transmissions. Next on the 
priority list is the manufacture of color 
cameras for local, live shows. 


Program Schedules 


Networks, too, fall into the pattern 
and are putting color on the air grad- 
ually. Last month, nBc-Tv had ordered 
facilities for five color shows, was 
planning to convert one regular pro- 
gram a week (on a one-shot basis) un- 
til all shows had been colorcast at 
least once. cBs Television had, at the 
same date, ordered lines for four color 
programs, was pushing work on its 
own color camera design. Du Mont, 









vide report 
plans and activity 


ltichrome tv 







pse New York studios have been 
mda color experiments with Du 
Mon uipment for the past couple 
of yeafS\ was set to start network 
colorcasts (both live and film) “in a 
(waBD New York had 
scheduled local live shows “by the end 
of the year”.) ABC-TV was “prepared 
to proceed with color as soon as we 


few months”. 


believe it to be in the public interest.” 
Policy is to go ahead “when there is 
a wide distribution of color sets in 
the hands of the public.” 

Selling the idea of color has pretty 
much been left to the networks. NBC-TV 
reports that, in addition to its five 
0&0 stations, 65 affiliates have signed 
color amendments to their affiliation 
agreements. CBS Television indicates 
that a total of 55 stations have in- 
dicated they will order equipment to 
take color off the network. 

Although most stations are willing 
to go as far as they reasonably can, 
the cost of color is still a major con- 
cern. Network production fees are ex- 














pected to rise from 10-50 per cent with 
color. AT&T rates will go up and ulti- 
mately increase color operating costs. 
Trying to promote color, the networks 
are not expected to revise affiliates’ 
rates for multichrome until well after 
an introductory period has lapsed. 
But stations, although they can buy 
materials and labor to install network 
color for about $22,000, would like to 
amortize the half-million-dollar cost of 
originating equipment by getting re- 
ductions on color time now. Best guess 
is that part of the higher network 
cost for color facilities will be passed 
on—as it was for early transcontinent- 
al black-and-white—to the advertise>. 
If the precedent holds, extra fees will 
be reduced—as they have been for 
transcontinental baw—when charges 
can be spread out among networks 
and their affiliates. 

Two factors, both presumably two 
to four years away, could give an extra 
boost to color if they arrived on the 
scene quickly. One is the commercial 
release of color tape. “It seems to me 
there must be considerable develop- 
ment of color equipment before local 
stations can do live shows,” says 
Philip Merryman of wicc-tv Bridge- 
port, Conn. “The possibility that tape 
color will exceed AT&T circuit fidelity,” 
he adds, “might lead to spot distribu- 
tion of color in preference to network 
distribution.” The other factor, obvi- 
ously, is the advent of less expensive 
receivers with larger screens. 


Questions Asked 


To pinpoint color development from 
the stations’ point of view, TELEVISION 
ACE sent a questionnaire to every man- 
ager in the country, asked five ques- 
tions: 1) Does your station intend to 
carry color tv? 2) Have you ordered 
any color equipment? If so, from 
whom? 3) Have you ordered ATat 
facilities for color telecasts? If so, 
when will the circuits be ready? 4) 
When do you expect to be ready to 
carry network color telecasts? Color 
film on a local basis? Local live pro- 
grams in color? 5) Have you made 
any tests—of commercials, sets or 
props—in anticipation of color tele- 
casting? 

Just about all stations plan ultimate- 
ly to carry color. Of the 190 answer- 


ing the questionnaire, 153 plan to have 


color sooner or later. Another 22 were 
indefinite about it, saying “some day”, 
“not yet” or “no decision”, but only 
10 gave a flat no. 

Color seems to be coming to major 
markets first. Twenty-one stations car- 
ried the first official commercial color 
New Year’s Day (see story, page 32). 
Others who report they can carry net- 
work color now include wLw-c Colum- 
bus, wsBT-Tv South Bend, wrsc-Tv 




























Austin, Minn., also expects to be 
equipped for network color by the fall, 
as does KwTv Oklahoma City. Others 
who calendar color for the fall are 
wTtvJ Miami, KRLD-Tv Dallas, wrrv 
Duluth and woat-tv San Antonio. 

But some markets—mostly smaller 
cities farther away from trunk cir- 
cuits—don’t expect color for an in- 
definite length of time. “Nothing ’til 
1955,” reports Haydn Evans of ws\y- 


The first trickle of color cameras is on the way to “the pioneers” 


Altoona, Pa., and wGaL-tv Lancaster, 
Pa. (Pittsburgh, however, doesn’t ex- 
pect color until July when wortv be- 
comes equipped.) Others who expect it 
shortly are wBz-Tv Boston, by “March 
1 or before depending on atTaT”; 
WHAM-TV Rochester, N. Y., in March; 
wkKTv Utica, during the year’s first 
quarter; WMBR-TV Jacksonville, Fla., 
also during this quarter, and WKBN-TV 
Youngstown, Ohio, the same. 

Those who expect network color in 
April include KLz-Ttv Denver, WLEV-TV 
Bethlehem, Pa., WBEN-TV Buffalo, 
wTop-tv Washington, wen-tv Chicago 
and wCAN-Tv Milwaukee. 
WTVH-TV expects 
mid-May, wsB-Tv Atlanta sometime 
“during the spring” and wrar-Tv Nor- 
folk says, June”. 
woc-tv Davenport, Iowa, expects net- 
work color around July 1, and wsJs-tTv 
Winston-Salem says it depends on 
AT&T circuits but “could be” during 
the third quarter. KpRc-Tv Houston 
says, “summer or fall, 1954”; KMMT 


Peoria’s 
network color by 


“approximately 





tv Green Bay, for example. “Not for 
18 months—too early even to contem- 
plate,” responds Beacom Broadcast- 
WJPB-TV W. Va. 
“Several years away,” says J. C 


ing’s Fairmont, 
Porter, manager of Ksws-Tv Roswell, 


N. M. 


Equipment Orders 


More than half those who intend to 
carry color—82 out of 153 stations 
have already ordered some color 
equipment. A breakdown of the total 
(102) 


some stations are buying from more 


orders reported reveals that 


than one manufacturer. The break- 
down: RCA, 70; General Electric, 14; 
Du Mont, 5; General Precision Labs., 
3; Crosley, 2; Philco, 2; Telechrome, 
2, and cps, 2. RCA has already an- 
nounced it is preparing custom-built 
cameras—with deliveries to start about 
the middle of this month—for six 
wky-tv Oklahoma City, 
wBaP-Tv Ft. Worth, wBEN-Tv Buffalo, 


(Continued on page 61) 
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It pays to 
roll your own 


Local ad agencies cash in 
by making 


their own films 


their own techniques and 


cctivities. 


No one knows better than the 


re- 


gional advertising agency the truth of 
that time-honored adage, “necessity is 
the mother of invention”. In the last 
few years, the challenge and mounting 
dollar importance of television have 
provided the necessity; the invention 
has consisted in local firms developing 
skills to 
utilize the medium. More than one 
agency, for instance, has suddenly 
found itself deep in the film business. 
Far from film-making centers, they 
have had no other recourse unless 
lucrative accounts were to go by the 
board. TELEVISION AGE herewith pre- 
sents the case histories of two regional 
companies who have pioneered in film 


n early entry in the film field was 

Wasser, Kay & Phillips of Pitts- 
burgh. For a good year before wortv, 
the city’s first outlet, was ready to 
start operations, agency president 
G. S. (“Pete”) Wasser had been ex- 
perimenting with 20-second film spots 
which he shot with a Bolex camera on 
his dining-room table. The brief com- 
mercials were excellent; many Wasser 
clients put them on the air when tele- 
vision came to Pittsburgh in January, 
1949, 

Flush from this initial success. the 
agency decided to set up its own film 
department. But the real shot-in-the- 
arm for the new venture came from 
which Wasser 
actually was forced into making. In 
1948, he had promised the embryo 
woTv that his agency would take 15 
time segments of Class A time each 
week, ranging from 15 minutes to 90 
minutes each. Included in the package 


a five-minute film 


was to be a daily five-minute strip at 
7:55 p.m. (It has since been shifted 
to 6:25 p.m.) Wasser had no trouble 
selling the time to his clients, nor was 
there any difficulty rounding up filmed 
programs to fit the various segments 
—until it came to the five-minute strip. 
There just weren’t any five-minute 
films available locally. So the agency 
had to make its own. 

The result was Viz Quiz, a cartoon 
in which sketched-in figures move 
across the screen in the costumes of 
the times of a famous personality 
while a voice-on-film (announcer Fred 
Uttal) gives clues to the person’s 
identity. The short’s chief attraction, 
however, is a live monkey, “Quizzy”, 
who spends his off-camera hours in a 
Pittsburgh pet shop. Quizzy introduces 
and closes the show, playing with a 
toy or perhaps eating a banana, all 
the while supposedly “puzzling” over 
the clues. By the end of the five 
minutes, he has broken the toy or 
eaten the banana while the audience, 


in theory at least, has solved the quiz. 
Quizzy Goes National 


Wasser initially sold Viz Quiz to 
the local Rosenbaum’s department 
store. It made an immediate hit, and 
has since been bought by advertisers 
from coast to coast. Today, Viz Quiz 
can be seen by set owners in New 
York, Altoona, Birmingham, Youngs- 














town, Johnstown, Ft. Lauderdale and 
San Diego. 

That was Wasser’s first home-made 
film show to move out of Pittsburgh, 
but it was soon followed by others. 
WK&P has created commercials for 
Kroger groceries, the local distributors 
of Zenith and the Hamilton Auto- 
matic Clothes Dryer; they are now 
used in other markets as well. 

As its film business grew, Wasser 
decided on an all-or-nothing policy. 
The agency stopped soliciting tele- 
vision business alone; it now repre- 
sents its clients in all media (though 
most of them are spending the bulk of 
their budgets in tv). Total billings 
have shot up from $25,000 in 1948 to 
nearly $1 million, and the staff has 





The Runkle staff checks rushes 


grown from three (Pete Wasser and 
two assistants) to 23. In the past two 
years, WK&P has also taken in some 
$40,000 on the side, making film com- 
mercials for other agencies. 

The firm’s film department consists 
of silent and sound studios, tape re- 
corders, two sound cameras, a portab!e 
sound-on film camera for live shots, a 
complete animation department and 
editing facilities which include the 
city’s only “movieola” machine. There 
are seven full-time employes—a film 
editor, sound man, cameraman, two 
artists and two script writers. All co-m- 
mercials are shot on 16 mm film. 

The cost of a WK&P-made film is 
about $700 for a 20-second spot with 
limited animation. A fully animated 
commercial with lip synchronization is 
billed at $45 a second. Voice “over” 



















































live filmed spots run around $250 for 
20 seconds. Procter & Gamble, which 
currently sponsors Viz Quiz in Pitts- 
burgh for its new Gleem, pays $75 per 
showing on a five-times-a-week, 26- 
week contract. Usually, Wasser asks 
$125 for each showing of the popular 
show, but offers lower rates on such 
long-term deals. 

The Lowe Runkle Co. in Oklahoma 
City entered the film field somewhat 
later. In 1952 that agency was produc- 
ing a 15-minute weekly documentary 
for Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
filmed by a local free-lance camerman; 
a quarter-hour newsreel for the Ralston 
Purina Co. was in the planning stage. 

By mid-1952 Lowe Runkle decided 
the time had come to set up its own 
film department. “After all,” reasoned 
president Runkle, “an agency has an 
art department to facilitate art work. 
Why couldn’t a film department serve 
in much the same capacity for accounts 
using television?” 


“Keep It Simple” 


Accordingly, the firm invested a 
modest $4,000 to $5,000 in equipment 
—two 16 mm cameras with auxiliary 
wide angle and telephoto lenses, heavy- 
duty tripods with tilt and pan heads, 
exposure meters, carrying cases, a 
studio title board and a limited 
amount of portable lighting equip- 
ment. For editing, Runkle bought 
editor-viewers with 2,000-foot rewinds 
and splicers, an editing table and file 
cabinets. The film staff originally con- 
sisted of vice president Monty Mann, 
himself a skilled cameraman, and a 
couple of local cameramen whom he 
trained in tv techniques. Today, the 
two cameramen and a secretary-traffic 
manager, all three now experienced 
film editors, are the department. 

Runkle does mostly silent filming 
with live narration supplied by a booth 
announcer when the programs are tele- 
cast; the musical background is tran- 
scribed. For an occasional sound-on- 
film job, the agency uses an Auricon 
camera but prefers to avoid this type 
of work whenever possible. The spe- 
cial lab work and editing required is 
liable to involve a budget beyond 
local clients’ range; the time needed 
for processing also makes it difficult 
to meet deadlines for delivery of the 


films. 
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Shooting a closing title 


The Oklahoma firm, in fact, has 
deliberately kept its operation limited. 
Says Lowe Runkle: “The service a 
regional agency can provide should 
not attempt to match or meet that 
offered by an established film com- 
pany. Keeping it simple keeps the 
budget down, allows you to service 
clients who might otherwise find tv 
commercials out of their range.” 

Accordingly, Lowe Runkle does no 
full animation and little lip-synchron- 
ization. It uses actual locations and a 
minimum of lighting equipment; on 
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The editor-viewer in action 


the rare occasions when stages are 


needed, local television studios are 
“borrowed”. Elaborate and technical 
commercials are farmed out. Length 
of the commercials varies from 10 to 
90 seconds; they appear on tv stations 
throughout the Southwest. Most, how- 
ever, are on stations in Oklahoma and 


the Texas Panhandle, 
(Continued on page 65) 


where most 
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Meet 
the fabulous 
Mr. Tarzian 





This station owner and electronics wizard parlayed $40,000 into $23 million 


sus Tarzian is probably the only 
television station owner in the 
United States who habitually wears 
red sports shirts, who spent his first 
night in this country in a Philadelphia 
alley. He is almost certainly the only 
major television parts manufacturer 
to have done so. 

This all happened in 1906, the day 
Tarzian arrived in this country from 
Kharput, a town in Turkish Armenia, 
when he was six years old. Unable to 
find his father, who had come first to 
establish a beachhead in the New 
World, the Tarzian family, which had 
left Kharput by covered wagon, settled 
briefly in an alley in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 


Red Shirts, Black Ink 


From that alley, Tarzian, now 53 
and owner of three enterprises which 
gross a total of $23.5 
year, emerged to (1) score the highest 
marks of any high school student in 
Philadelphia history, (2) graduate 


with honors on a scholarship at the 


million a 
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University of Pennsylvania, (3) invent 
some revolutionary gadgets for radio 
receivers and (4) become a unique 
figure in two fields: television broad- 
casting and television manufacturing. 

Tarzian, a quiet solemn man despite 
his penchant for red shirts, is the first 
citizen and biggest industrial employer 
in Bloomington, Ind. (population: 
28,163 in 1950) and president of its 
Chamber of Commerce. There, in a 
town that was considered “too small” 
for tv, he operates a money-making 
television station and a radio station, 
wTts (asc), which has silenced two 
competitors by cornering the bulk of 
available advertising. There he is also 
one of the country’s largest producers 
of tv tuners, turning them out at the 
rate of 1.5 million a year for such 
giants as Westinghouse and General 
Electric. He is 
manufacturer of 


the nation’s largest 
selenium rectifiers, 
devices which convert Ac to pbc for 
electric and electronic appliances. 
Of the three operating divisions, his 


broadcasting activities gross the least 


—only $1.5 million—but bring the 
most satisfaction to Tarzian. The tv 
station, WTTV, started operations in 
1949 against the advice of well-mean- 
ing friends, seemed the least likely to 
succeed. Bloomington, a town some 
50-60 miles from the population center 
of the country, which could qualify as 
“Middletown” (if the Lynds hadn’t 
chosen Muncie for their famous study 
first), had no tv sets and no tv talent; 
it wasn’t on or near the coaxial cable; 
his friends insisted it was too small 
for the expensive medium. Yet inside 
of a year, WTTV was making money. 


Everybody in the Act 


Tarzian, a deliberate but stubborn 
man, twirled his spectacles a few 
times, weighed all the objections, then 
went ahead and built his station any- 
how—cameras, transmitter and all— 
for $150,000, half what the 
equipment would have cost then if 
purchased. For his studio he converted 


about 


an old drug store. He put “just about 
everybody in Monroe County” on tv 





and most of them showed their ap- 
preciation by buying sets. Today he 
estimates there are about 300,000 re- 
ceivers in the WTTV area and more 
than one industry insider has called 
Monroe County the most heavily satu- 
rated area in the United States. 


Double in Brass 


At the outset Tarzian operated his 
entire station with 15 employes— 
fewer than are used on a single show 
set in most big city operations. His 
receptionist doubled as a continuity 
writer; his production manager served 
as newscaster, and one of his time 
salesmen announced the local high 
school basketball games which wTTv 
covered by running a cable across the 
street to the gymnasium. At little or 
no talent cost he picked up plays, band 
recitals and other 


concerts, sports 


events from the school and the Indiana 


Televised square dances are a weekly favorite 





University campus. Local advertisers 
delivered their own commercials be- 
fore the camera—and still do though 
the Tarzian staff has now grown to 
nearly 75. 

Even after he got his pick of net- 
work shows (he carries all four) by 
constructing microwave relay towers 
between Bloomington and Cincinnati, 
Tarzian still insisted on heavy local 
programming. Most popular local show 
is Hayloft Frolics, a country music- 
square dancing jamboree in which 
local folk from truck drivers to mem- 
bers of the University faculty partici- 
pate. Sponsored now by the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Co-op, it has a bigger 
audience than most network shows 
though Groucho Marx’s You Bet Your 
Life (NBc-Tv) pulls the biggest. 

Under the label of public service. 


WTTV puts on programs in connection 





TV 


Bot 


unr 


High school basketball is covered regularly 


Commercials give way to classics like “Macbeth” 





minutes 


with the University. Thirty 
a day are devoted to courses in lin- 
guistics, art appreciation and family 
problems; students can get college 
credits for the first two. On Saturday 
morning, WTTV telecasts an hour pro- 
gram called Search for Truth devoted 
to science, home economics and filmed 
current events. Last month a program 


Recital Hall 


stemming from the University’s music 


on folklore and an 


school joined the roster. wrtv last 


year telecast a two-hour student 


performance of Macbeth, cancelling 
all commercials to do it. This month 
will see a similar telecast of Mozart’s 


The Magic Flute. 
Passing the Hat 


Public service programs also include 


bond, blood and community chest 


drives. WTTV estimates that all told it 


(Continued on page 66) 
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W hen one of the world’s largest - 


corporations makes a major in- 
vestment in what looks like a risk, it’s 
pretty certain that the investment is 
not a risk. This is especially true when 
a conservative organization like the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, famed for the safe business 
conduct which produces a $9 dividend 
with annual regularity, backs televi- 
sion to the tune of $100 million. 
And that’s not all. The company’s 
Long Lines Department spent $25 
million last year to extend its $100- 
million tv facilities. It plans to spend 
another $25 million this year for the 
same purpose. >” 
Here is AT&T's That amount appears all the more 
remarkable in light of Long Lines’ tv 
schedule for revenue, estimated just short of an 
P * $18-million gross in 1953. The depart- 
inter connecting ment has devoted about one-eleventh 
of its total facilities to tv. But tele- 
black-and-white vision has not returned anywhere near 
aes that percentage of the revenue. (Al- 
and pr oviding though Long Lines provides facilities 
. for tv, radio, teletype, telegraph and 
color service telephoto, it receives about 85 per cent 





The facilities timetable 








of its gross income from long distance 
telephone calls.) 

It’s true, of course, that Long Lines 
handles the transmission of almost 
every tv program that travels farther 
than its originating station’s area—i.e., 
all network programs. It’s true that 
Long Lines is a $1.2-billion depart- 
ment of a $12-billion company. It’s 
true that both organizations are near- 
ly as familiar with seven-digit ex- 
penses as they are with seven-digit 
phone numbers. And it’s also true 
that microwave facilities can be—and 
are—used for long distance telephone 
calls (which have increased at an 
average annual rate of nine per cent 
for the past 40 years). There’s no 
doubt that AT&T needs to extend its 
lines to accommodate all phases of its 
business. But it is still significant that 
so large a part of the corporation’s 
planning has been keyed to television 
requirements. 


Rewards to Come 


The reward: Television is now on 
the way toward paying its way with 
AT&T. The key date was Jan. 1 when 
network color became officially com- 
mercial—in fact as well as in Fcc files 
—with the Tournament 
parade.* 

The arrival of color was not the 
work of any one man or any one com- 
pany. But a giant’s role in the giant 
operation has been played, ever since 
it carried the first experimental color 
demonstration in 1929, by AT&t’s 
Long Lines Department. And the fu- 
ture spread of color will be determined 
largely by the Department’s ability to 
provide facilities. The development of 
magnetic tape also, of course, will be 
an important factor. 

During 1953 alone, atat’s Long 
Lines Department gave network serv- 


of Roses 


*nBc reported a total of 21 stations carried 
it in color. They were wnst New York, 
wretz Philadelphia, wor.-tv Wilmington, 
WBAL-Tv Baltimore, wNnsw Washington, 
WNBK Cleveland, wspp-tv Toledo, WNBQ 
Chicago, wow-tv Omaha, wret-tv Denver, 
KDYL-Tv Salt Late City, KRron-tv San 
Francisco, KNBH Los Angeles, wiw-t Cin- 
cinnati and ww5-tv Detroit, microwave re- 
lay; xsp-tv St. Louis, wrmj-tv Milwaukee 
and sstv-tv Minneapolis-St. Paul, coaxial 
from Chicago, and wnuc-tv New Haven, 
werE-tv Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and WJAC-TV 
Tohnstown, Pa., off the air from other sta- 
tions. 


ice to more stations—140 in 86 cities 
—than had been linked during the 
previous five years. By the year’s end, 
it could deliver a single program to 
a total of 261 stations in 161 markets 
—providing that they and their net- 
works asked for such unlikely service. 
An estimated 100 stations more are to 
be added in 1954. And side by side 
with the further development of black 
and white will come the adaptation of 
present circuits to color. One Fcc staff 
member predicts that ATaT will be 
ready to carry color signals into any 
area just as soon as a station is equip- 
ped to telecast them. “They know 
what they’re doing,” he declares. 


Three Requirements 


Confirmation of this progress comes 
from Henry T. Killingsworth, aTat 
vice president in charge of the Long 
Lines Department and the man who 
has been responsible for the great ex- 
tension of facilities during the past 
four years. “If we knew today that all 
stations on existing networks wanted 
color,” he said recently, “we could 
give them service by the end of the 
year.” 

According to NBC, those stations 
which carried the Tournament of 
Roses qualified in three respects: They 
had color equipment installed and 
ready for use; they were located on 
main lines which could be adapted 
to color readily, and they were pri- 
marily on radio-relay routes. Thus it 
seems likely that color will be given 
to stations on the trunk circuits first— 
as black and white was—then fan out 
to spur lines. AT&T has a schedule for 
the most rapid conversion, but actual 
installation routes (and thus the time- 
table) will be dictated by customer 
demand. 


Prime Buyers 


With relatively few local exceptions, 
Long Lines’ direct customers are the 
networks, not stations. Even se, it’s a 
chronic complaint among broadcasters 
that AT&T charges too much. The tariff 
for black-and-white service, established 
pursuant to Fcc authority, dates back 
to May 1, 1948, the starting date of 
commercial tv. (AT&T says it has not 
been “compensatory”.) 

In greatly simplified 
tarifi—for eight 
daily—is $35 per month for each air- 


terms, the 


consecutive hours 


line mile of a hookup. This amounts 
to ten cents a mile for a half-hour 
program. (Although actual route mile- 
age is often greatly in excess of the 
airline distance, the measurement pro- 
vides a common standard, allows 
Long Lines to deliver a program not 
by the shortest but by the open route.) 
In addition, networks also pay $500 
per month for each station connected. 
Only in a general sense do networks 
pass on facilities charges to stations. 
But facilities cost the average tv spon- 
sor, according to an AT&T estimate, 
between five and 10 per cent of his 
total program charge. 

Long Lines is now in the process of 
setting color rates. The Department 
has been holding conferences with net- 
works about feasible charges and was 
expected to file a new color tariff with 
the Fcc before the mid-February ex- 
piration of the current “experimental 
rate”. (The application goes into effect 
automatically 30 days after filing un- 
less suspended by the Commission.) 
Although baw rates have not been 
“compensatory”, Mr. Killingsworth 
says the color tariff is “expected to 
be”. The charge is not scheduled to 
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provide an immediate return; it as- 
sumes “rapid growth of color television 
and ultimately complete conversion to 
color”. When that occurs, it is safe to 
assume that Long Lines will be well 
on the way toward, amortizing its 
$125-million investment in tv. 

Long Lines, says its chief executive, 
“would like to give color service to 
all stations that want it when they want 
it. But we must know in advance.” In 
“trying to keep ahead of the parade a 
little bit”, Long Lines is expanding as 
quickly as possible and advising direct 
customers (the networks) where color 
can be introduced most easily. The 
networks, in turn, have been educating 
the stations to color. 

Some station managers and tv en- 
gineers have made an issue of supposed 
differences between coaxial and micro- 
wave transmission. Actually, as AT&T 
has, repeatedly demonstrated in color 
tests held for the Fcc, both baw and 
color can be sent on either system 
with “perfectly suitable” results. 


Over the Waves 


Microwaves, to explain them simply, 
send a communications signal in the 
form of radio waves through space. 
These waves, like light, travel only in 
a straight line. They also lose strength 
in traveling through the atmosphere, 
just as a beam of light grows dim 
when it is cast for a long distance. 
As a result, microwaves are relayed 
transcontinentally through a series of 
107 stations, located an average of 30 
miles apart. The system stretches 
through the north-central United 
States from New York to San Fran- 
cisco (see map). The stations are in 
line of sight from each other and con- 
tain special Bell equipment to attract 
the beam, “rev” it up a millionfold 
and send it on to the next stop. (The 
transaction in each tower requires only 
as much electricity as a pocket flash 
light.) 

Twelve different tv channels can be 
sent on one microwave system simul- 
taneously, six in each direction. The 
microwave band, made up of waves 
about as long as a cigarette, easily 
accommodates a color signal. Thus 
color can be sent via microwave relay 
with a minimum of extra equipment, 
although some is required. 

On the other hand, the coaxial cable 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ites: Long Lines facilities interconnect 261 television stations 
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GM (Continued from page 25) 


(reported to be the largest single time 
purchase by any one account) is in 
jeopardy for 1954. 

The reason: GM is “unhappy” over 
the television policy of the ncaa, which 
calls for games picked well in advance 
and picked geographically. In 1953, 
for instance, the game-of-the-week 
often turned out to be of routine in- 
terest while the top attractions were 
blacked out. The company definitely 
wants a voice in selecting the games. 
It would be more amenable to the 
NCAA program if games were telecast 
on a regional level; that is, the top 
eastern game aired in that area, the 
prime southern attraction there, and 
so on. 

Corporate or institutional promo- 
tion—such as the football telecasts— 
is handled by cGm’s Felix Bruner in 
close coordination with the Kudner 
Agency, which holds the institutional 
account. Richard Farricker, vice presi- 
dent, 
works out of Detroit. As is common 


is the account executive; he 


with automotive accounts, the presi- 
dent of the agency involved, in this 
case James H. S. Ellis of Kudner, also 
keeps a watchful eye on promotion 
activity. 


Within the Family 


Meanwhile, the divisions carry on 
their own promotional activity. Take 
Chevrolet, which accounts for close 
to half of total General Motors busi- 
ness. An operating empire of its own, 
(as large in itself as almost any other 
U.S. company) its agency for years 
has been the Campbell, Ewald Co. 

The initiation of advertising plans 
may come from either side. Some- 
times they evolve jointly, with the 
origin blurred, for officials of both 
company and agency meet about once 
a week to go over programs and 
finances. There may be six or eight 
persons at such meetings, or twice 
that number, depending on the busi- 
ness at hand. Chief spokesman on the 
company side of the conference table 
is Willis E. Fish, general sales man- 
ager, flanked by two assistant general 
sales managers and Chevrolet’s adver- 
tising director, William G. Power. For 
Campbell, Ewald the chief participants 
are Henry G. Little, agency president, 
Colin Campbell, account executive, 
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Joseph J. Hartigan, in charge of 
media, and John Terns, chief copy- 
writer on the account. 

Both division and agency attest to 
the importance of tv in their planning. 
Flexibility of the medium is particu- 
larly liked. “We can handle, or re- 
handle, commercials overnight,” says 
one of the account men. “That’s of 
great value in this business.” Chevrolet 
favors saturation tactics at new model 
announcement time; that was demon- 
strated a few months ago when the 
1954 line was introduced. At that 
time tv spots—literally thousands of 
utilized in 


them—were every im- 


Buick looked a little longer at tv 
than some of the other divisions be- 
fore it jumped in, but now it is in 
with both feet, sponsoring the one- 
hour Milton Berle Show in a three- 
out-of-four-week cycle over 125 NBc- 
TV stations on Tuesday nights. Most 
stations carry live shows; some are 
delayed, for scheduling reasons, and 
hot kinescope is used in the west. Be- 
fore Buick asumed the Berle sponsor- 
ship, it had briefly backed the Olsen 
and Johnson show (NBC-TV) and later, 
for six months, the Circus Hour over 
the same network. To introduce its 
1954 models last month, the division 
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GM get-together: Chairman of the board Sloan, President Curtice, Ex-president Wilson 


portant market. For several years now 
the company has bankrolled regular 
weekly programs, including such 
shows as Inside usA, Teletheatre and 
Notre Dame football games. Currently, 
the television mainstay is the 15- 
minute Dinah Shore Show over 65 
NBC-TV stations twice a week. 

Some 60 miles from the General 
Motors building in Detroit are the 
sprawling, humming plants of the 
Buick Motor Division. Credit goes here 
for a remarkable merchandising job 
which has catapulted these medium 
and higher priced cars into a sales 
volume that is close to third-ranking 


in the industry. 


bought spot announcements on nearly 
50 stations. 

Buick advertising is tentatively laid 
out far ahead of actual appearance. 
The top people at the Kudner Agency, 
which functions for Buick as well as 
the GM institutional account, are apt 
to come up with recommendations at 
joint monthly sessions (many day-to- 
day operating meetings are held in 
between) for promotion scheduled six 
months off. On the agency lineup at 
these get-togethers are Mr. Ellis; 
James Cochran, vice president and 
account executive; and Martin Rice, 
who functions in Detroit as does 
Cochran in New York. For the com- 














pany, Albert H. Belfie, director of sales 
and advertising, is the spokesman; he 
is generally accompanied by Ivan L. 
Wiles, general manager of the division. 
Recently, Buick has been “experi- 
menting” with local price tie-ins on 
its tv time. The Berle program, for 
instance, is split open at specific times 
for cut-ins pegged to a line like, “Now 
here’s what this Buick delivers for in 
your town.” The flip card that then 
flashes on the screen carries the local 
price. Dealers report many instances 
of customers appearing in showrooms 
the next day or so carrying a notation 
of the televised price with them. 
The 
writes the 30-minute Dave Garroway 
show over 86 NBC-Tv stations on Fri- 
day nights. Last fall, during the Gen- 
eral Motors football sponsorship, Pon- 


Pontiac division now under- 


tiac also put on a 15-minute score- 
hoard program immediately following 
the game. The division has actively 
used sports for the past three years. 
In 1951, it ran half-hour film excerpts 
of a major weekly game over ABC-TV 
and a number of independent stations. 


Shuttle Service 
Advertising planning at Pontiac is 
continuing process. The 


agency, MacManus, John & Adams, re- 
cently moved its offices to Bloomfield 


a daily, 


Hills, a 20-minute ride from factory 
headquarters in Pontiac. A stream of 
agency men is constantly enroute to 
and from there along the North 
Woodward superhighway. 

There is a fairly regular Monday 
morning meeting which goes over the 
preceding Friday night’s show and 
which provides—the direction being 
from agency to client—a rundown of 
what lies ahead. The general work on 
the account is done in Detroit, but 
MJ&A’s office in New York has a tele- 
vision department which attends to 
technical details. For the agency, W. 
A. P. John, president, lives closely 
with the Pontiac account, along with 
Paul Foley, vice president and account 
executive. Charles N. Campbell, tv- 
radio timebuyer, is a key figure in 
network operations. 

For the division, the key people 
are Basil B. Kimball, veteran advertis- 
ing manager, and Howard FE. Craw- 
ford, general sales manager and a 
comparative newcomer to Pontiac. His 
tenure there, after an assistant sales 





WM. F. HUFSTADER: The Big Event 


managership with Chevrolet, began 
about 18 months ago. Robert Critch- 
field, the general manager of the divi- 
sion, is also about that new on the 
job; he maintains the customary man- 
ager’s interest in all promotional 
moves. 

The fourth Gm car division using 
tv today began its present show in 
1949, The Oldsmobile Motor Division, 
at Lansing, Mich., sponsors the Doug 
Edwards newscast over 54 cps Tele- 
vision stations for 15 minutes Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday nights. 

Last fall Oldsmobile preceded the 
cm football with a 15- 
minute show featuring Red Grange. 


afternoons 


In past years the division has also 
sponsored Peggy Lee, Sam Levenson 
and other personalities. 


Sustained Promotion 


Oldsmobile differs from the other 
divisions in its use of tv spots. It does 
not particularly believe in the satura- 
tion technique for any special season; 
spots—l-minute and 20-second chain 
breaks—are placed throughout the 


year. These appear in some 100 
markets, about half of which cannot 
be covered by the Edwards show. 
They may range from one to six a 
week, supplemental to the news pro- 
gram or in areas where time cannot 
be cleared. 

D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit, is the 
Oldsmobile. Clarance 


Hatch, vice president of the agency, 


agency for 


is account executive; his interest is 
matched by that of president D. P. 
Brother. Carl Georgi, as vice president 
and media director, is a key man. For 


tv, another important figure is Kenneth 
Manual, Detroit 
nouncer, now vice president of the 


one-time radio an- 
agency in charge of tv and radio. 

The sales manager-advertising man- 
ager combination is again in tandem 
at Oldsmobile. George R. Jones and 
Lester Carlson hold those titles, respec- 
tively, and operate closely together. 
The divisional manager, Jack Wolf- 
ram, functions in typical Gm fashion 
relative to sales. 


In the Field 


The 18,500 General Motors dealers, 
like those of other auto companies, 
also have their own ad funds. These 
are of two kinds: 1) entirely local, 
made up solely of dealer contribu- 
tions; 2) co-op, money pooled to- 
gether by the divisions and dealers. 
In both cases, the dealers have a wide 
latitude of action in planning and 
paying for promotion. GM, in fact, 
insists that its franchise holders are, 
to all purposes, independent business- 
men. This was demonstrated convinc- 
ingly recently when local Chevrolet 
dealers in Detroit moved their $400,- 
000 account from Campbell, Ewald to 
the growing regional agency, W. B. 
Doner (see “Local Buy Makes Good,” 
TELEVISION AGE, October, 1953). 

The Frigidaire division of General 
Motors has been an enthusiastic user 
of tv for the past three years. Explains 
F. Henry Peters, appliance advertising 
manager: “It is very important that 
we sell by demonstration. Television 
that—it 
may actually be more a sales medium 


is the natural medium for 
than an advertising medium.” 

Bob Hope made his tv debut on a 
Frigidaire show on Easter Day, 1951. 
Subsequently the division sponsored 
Bobby Clark and the Pulitzer Prize 
Playhouse. Since May, 1952 Frigidaire 
has underwritten 15 minutes of the 
Arthur Godfrey morning show on 56 
css Television stations. When partial 
sponsorship of Godfrey’s Wednesday 
night program on the same network 
opened up in January of this year 
(Chesterfield bowed out), Frigidaire 
took half an hour on alternate weeks. 

The division’s files are packed with 
testimonials to tv’s sales power. A 
dealer in a small Maryland town re- 
ported, for instance, that he had tried 
in vain to sell a prospect. One morn- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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* Prk the turnover here is so 


great that PF’ hardly know from 
day to day just who our timebuyers 
are.” Thus the media director of a top 
advertising agency describes an im- 
portant personnel problem. Why the 
problem? Money. “Never,” says the 
same executive, “have so many spent 
so much for so little.” 
With a salary often as low as $5,000 
a year, the timebuyer may spend 
hundreds of thousands of clients’ dol- 
lars. Chances are he will work over- 
time day after day, often burn the 
midnight oil in tracking down availa- 
bilities and analyzing markets. And 
yet he is frequently regarded within 
the agency as a glorified clerk. Only 
when another firm lures him away for 
$2,000 to $3,000 more is his value 
truly appreciated—especially when his 
former employer must pay $8,000 or 
so for an adequate replacement. 
Actually, a TELEVISION AGE survey 
discloses, the term “timebuyer” is 
badly in need of redefinition. It no 
longer applies only to a man or 
woman handling the mechanics of 
buying time. As the television indus- 
try has grown apace, so has the func- 
tion of this key figure. The salary 
range, too, is almost as broad as the 


_tasks involved. 


There are timebuyers, fresh from an 
agency mailroom or secretary's desk, 
who simply carry out supervisors’ or- 
ders for $75 a week; there are buyers 
with at least partial responsibility for 
selecting markets, stations and availa- 
bilities, whose pay falls in the $5,000- 
$12,000 bracket. And there are head 
buyers who supervise groups of others 
and take an active part in mapping 
entire campaigns: Their income may 
be as high as $20,000 a year. 


Fast Movers 


The higher-pay group obviously is 
worth every hard-earned penny. They 
are old hands in the field, have im- 
portant responsibilities, are inclined to 
be security-conscious and stick with a 
position for years at a stretch. The 
real turnover—one estimated at 21 
per cent or more than one in five— 
occurs in the middle-income category. 
Those making $5,000 to $8,000 annu- 
ally move frequently—to other agen- 
cies, to station reps, sometimes to con- 
tact work within the same agency. 


(Continued on page 42) 











a half-hour of wholesome fun 
for the young’uns 


| MONDAY thru FRIDAY 5:30 


| iad 


classic two-reel slapstick comedies 
of the keystone era with narration 


keyed to the kids. 


“Jolly” Jack Gleason handles the narration, 


the moppets, and the commercials. 
Twenty-five children on set emphasize the commercial impact. 











7 RATING: 2.6 on first pulse MAIL: 3,214 in first 10 days 


note: Follows ‘Junior Frolics’’ top local station show in Metropolitan New York market. 


cost: $500 per program 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WEED and Co. 
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WHAT EVERY TIME 
BUYER SHOULD 
KNOW - - - 


{a story with a moral}* 


A certain young thing, so the 
story goes, wore a fine fur coat 
because she knew a man who had 
a thousand dollars. According to 
the same story, her maid also wore 
a fine fur coat. She had a thousand 
friends with a dollar each. 


5: MORAL: Very often it’s who 


you know—not necessarily how 
many. 


With KMID-TV you reach Amer- 
ica’s carriage trade in coveralls. 
Within KMID-TV’s radius live 
73,500 families with an effective 
buying income of $6,464.00 per 
family—$1,378.00 per family per 
year above the national average! 
Not the most people in any one 
TV market .. . but certainly among 
the best paid, most ready, willing 
and able to spend! 

KMID-TV’s representative is 
Venard, Inc. 


america's 
miracle 
market 


CHANNEL 2 


KMID-TV 


MIDLAND ® ODESSA ® TEXAS 
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Timebuyers (Cont'd from page 40) 


The entire problem is aggravated by 
still another factor: The demands of 
television have grown so fast that 
there simply aren’t enough trained 
buyers to go around. Reports a promi- 
nent employment agency specializing 
in advertising personnel: “There are 
never enough timebuyers. We have a 
top agency job at $15,000 a year 
going begging.” The only source of 
new buyers is from within the agen- 
cies themselves. Because of the short- 
age, trainees are almost jet-propelled 
from mailrooms and clerical spots 
through media research and estimat- 
ing into buyer positions. As novices, 
they must be closely supervised by 
veterans; the whole process of acti- 
vating many a campaign is thus slow- 
ed down. And meanwhile, the enor- 
mous pile of paperwork accumulates. 


Triple Trouble 


One media director estimates, for 
instance, that it takes three times as 
many hours to buy a tv spot as it does 
a comparable am announcement. The 
middle-group of buyers particularly 
feels the work load. Typical comment: 
“I don’t work late often now, only 
about one night a week, but in my 
previous job, I’d stay late every night.” 

Another man (who, so it happens, 
rose rapidly within his agency from a 
mailroom boy just three years ago) 
explains why there is considerable 
turnover on even the lower levels. “A 
trainee is usually not appreciated by 
his own agency; the top men tend 
to keep thinking of him as a trainee 
long after he’s started to move up the 
career ladder.” The neophyte is par- 
ticularly susceptible to other job offers. 

Take the case of a youth, hired by 
the media director of a large agency, 
at $45 a week. He proved exceptional- 
ly bright, was boosted steadily, with a 
$10 pay hike every six months. He 
had no sooner reached the $75 level 
when another agency offered him 
$7,000 a year. His employer felt un- 
able to meet that figure. Even if the 
budget had permitted, such a sharp 
step-up would have been resented by 
the rest of the timebuying staff. 
“There was nothing to do but shake 
his hand, wish him Godspeed and re- 
place him,” reports the media head. 

Figuring prominently in the turn- 


over picture are station reps. They 
have, by chance, become clearing 
houses of information. Agencies ask 
them to recommend buyers; buyers 
ask them what positions are open else- 
where. Says another media man: 
“We've had to go to the reps several 
times in the past year. We get a line 
on a good man, and then try to swipe 
him just as someone did to us.” 

In addition to the movement from 
one agency to another, there is a con- 
siderable amount of movement within 
an agency. The top firms, in particu- 
lar, are inclined to believe that a man 
or woman who turns in a good job on 
one account can do so on another, and 
so the shift is made. Reps decry this 
practice. They declare that it takes 
years—not months—to become famil- 
iar with advertiser activity. In the 
meantime, according to a major rep, 
the industry faces five years of “bad 
buying” until sufficient personnel are 
trained, 

That statement may be debatable, 
but one thing is certain: There is no 
such thing as a “typical tv timebuyer”. 
The classification has come to cover 
almost every kind of agency work. A 
buyer will handle some or all of the 
following: purchase of spots—and re- 
gional network time—for a client, 
servicing an account once the time has 
been bought, analyzing network time 
periods, presenting the findings to an 
advertiser, recommending markets and 
time periods to account executives, 
comparing stations within markets, 
drawing up rating analyses, keeping 
estimations up to date. If delayed time 
is involved, the buyer keeps the traffic 
and production people posted on what 


is needed where. 
Details to Decisions 


He (or she—some 27 per cent of 
the 500-odd timebuyers are women) is 
anywhere from 25 to 45 years old, 
though a few are younger or older. 
He has been in the field three months 
to 12 years (many, of course, have 
graduated from radio). He may do 
simply what his supervisor tells him; 
he may sit in on plans meetings. He 
sometimes works directly with the ac- 
count executive; sometimes the media 
director serves as liaison. He is in con- 
stant touch with station reps and sta- 
tion managers and from time to time 
will visit the stations themselves. 
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Few young advertising hopefuls de- 
liberately choose time (or print) buy- 
ing; few have even heard of it. The 
most sought-after spots have always 
been—and still are—account work 
and tv production. But trainees have 
discovered that the path to the quick- 
est rise is via the media department. 
In the last five years these have tripled 
in size within many an agency. Am- 
bitious youngsters are, therefore, con- 
stantly moving into timebuying slots 
—and moving out again. 

For the future of a timebuyer is 
relatively limited. He can move to a 
media directorship, but the number of 
such positions is small compared with 
the candidates. He can switch to ac- 
count work, and some do. An occa- 
sional timebuyer moves over into cre- 
ative work. Some transfer to the other 
side of the desk and become salesmen 
for station reps or station men. 
But many, as noted, simply move to 
another agency at a higher salary for 
the same type of work. 

For a woman the upward path is 
even harder. She can progress over a 
period of years to about the $9,000 
level, but few go beyond. However, 


the average woman buyer is more in- 
clined to stay put; less restless—or 
ambitious—she also comes cheaper 
(by about $1,500 a year, as a rule). 


The Lady Vanishes 


During the war years, when radio 
spot buying was coming into its own 
and most male buyers were in service, 
women invaded media departments in 
full force. Today, the trend is all in 
the other direction. More than one 
agency reports it has no women buy- 
ers where just a few years ago its staff 
was wholly female. Even in estimating 
jobs, a logical feeding line to buying 
slots, men are preferred. Says one 
agency chief: “The average woman 
isn’t strong enough to stand the gaff.” 

In this not best of all possible 
worlds, what can be done to make the 
lot of a timebuyer a happier one? 
First of all, say buyers themselves, life 
would be much simpler if stations sup- 
plied uniform data on _ coverage, 
power, market habits, and the like, 
comparable to other stations’ data. 
They would like to see more and more 
operators take the lead in plumping 
for for 


industry-wide standards 


measuring audiences, and uniform 
rate cards, 

Inside the agency, buyers would 
simply like the recognition they con- 
sider their due. Too often they feel 
limited to spot and regional network 
buying, following account men’s or- 
ders rather than permitted to exercise 
initiative and utilize the market know- 
ledge so painstakingly acquired. Rare- 
ly are they in on the actual purchase 
of a network show, though the follow- 
up details such as station clearances 
and the necessary paperwork end up 
in their laps. 
still the 
real heart of the turnover problem: 
undoubtedly a good deal of the dis- 
satisfaction and frustration could be 


As for the money problem 


eliminated by a simple reclassification. 
Call a timebuyer just that: one who 
handles the mechanics of buying time. 


Those who fill 


visory, production, account relations 


other duties—super- 
—are entitled to recognition by title 
and remuneration. In short, payment 
by achievement may well be the an- 
swer. It’s well past time for a change 
in the anomalous, ambigious position 
of the timebuyer. 














1954 AM-FM STATION DIRECTORY 


FCC COLOR DECISION 


Newly Published—for Everyday Reference 


TV FACTBOOK No. 18 


Semi-annual Edition of January 15, 1954 (374-pp.) 


Contains basic data on al! TV stations & networks (including 
rates); complete list of applications & CPs granted, with re- 
ported starting dates; directories of station reps & major ad 
agencies; directories of TV set & tube manufacturers, transmitter 
& studio equipment makers, film & live program suppliers, com- 
munity antenna systems, FCC personnel, legal & engineering 
consultants; plus many other features—some 50 in all. 


$3.00 per copy 


TELEVISION MAP 
(43x29-in.) 


Listing all North American stations by states 
and cities, with company names, addresses, 
frequencies, powers, FM antenna heights, net- 
work affiliations. Directory also includes AM 
& FM stations by frequencies, AM & FM ap- 
plications by states & frequencies as of 
Jan. 1; AM & FM stations by call letters. 
Printed in convenient loose-leaf form with 
T space for your own notes. $7.50 per copy. 


Address orders to: Television Digest, Wyatt Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Fuli text of FCC’s decision adopted 
Dec. 17, 1953, including Appendix 
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| Showing all stations in operation as of Jan- 
describing operation of new system. 
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vary 1, 1954 (U.S., Territories, Canada and 
Mexican border); all cities with TV applications 
pending or CPs granted; all cities over 10,000 
population; present and projected microwave 
and coaxial circuits (accurately drawn byAT&T 
engineers). $1.00 per copy. 


Report (15 printed pages) also 
contains full text of FCC’s technical 
tandards ded to incorporate 


$2.00 per copy. 





color. 
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A T&T (Continued from page 34) 


sends a signal in the form of an elec- 
tric impulse through a tube about as 
thick as a pencil. The entire cable is 
about as thick as a man’s wrist, con- 
tains a core of ordinary telephone 
wires, eight coaxial tube conductors 
around that and insulation on the out- 
side. (Steel wrapping is used in moun- 
tain areas to keep gophers from chew- 
ing into the buried cable.) 

It is the eight conductors which 
carry long distance signals. (Each con- 
ductor is made of a hollow tube with 
a wire running through its center. 
Since both the tube and its wire have 
a common axis, the cable is called co- 
axial.) Of the eight coaxial conductors 
in a single cable, four are usually re- 
served for telephone messages, two for 
television and two for emergency use. 
That means a single cable can carry 
1,200 phone conversations, two tv 
programs and—in emergency—make 
automatic substitution of circuits. 


Squeeze Play 


The transcontinental coaxial route, 
located in the southern and south- 
western states, formerly carried tv pro- 
grams only from west to east, now 
carries them in both directions. Fur- 
thermore, the commonest model (1-1) 
carries a maximum of 2.7 megacycles. 
Since the color carrier operates on 
3.6 megacycles, the color signal has to 
be “squeezed down” before it can 
travel on the L-1 cable and then ex- 


panded again when it reaches its des- 


tination. This is one of the major 
“technical difficulties” involved in 
adapting extant facilities to color. The 
engineering problem has been solved, 
but it takes time to manufacture and 
install the extra equipment required. 
As a result, Long Lines has found it 
simpler and faster to put most color 
on microwave relay first and to 
schedule part of coaxial color for 
“later in the year”. 

However, a new, triple-capacity co- 
axial (L-3), capable of carrying eight 
megacycles, has been invented. It can 
carry the color signal without the 
“squeezing down” process. The L-3 
has been in operation between New 
York and Philadelphia for some time, 
and a Chicago-Philadelphia link will 
be completed and in service sometime 
this month, officials report. 
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In addition to supplying intercon- 
nections (and thus making network 
operations possible), Long Lines also 
supervises all transmissions, adds and 
subtracts stations to the networks as 
required and continuously watches the 
picture quality for each network. Since 
at least 80 per cent of the signal is 
necessary to give an acceptable color 
picture, circuits must be equipped 
with closer control gear. 


Shared Facilities 


When the networks in one market 
exceed the number of stations located 
there, facilities—whether for baw or 
color—must be shared. Meetings are 
held prior to the beginning of each 
quarter to determine “who gets what 
when”. The decision is left to AT&T 
only when the networks cannot agree 
and, although sessions are sometimes 
argumentative, the networks can be 
counted on to settle among themselves. 

Transmitting network television pro- 
grams is obviously a major job, but 
Long Lines is a major branch of a 
major company. AT&T has 20 tele- 
phone company subsidiaries across the 
nation, sizable holdings in the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, owns the 
Western Electric Co. (which serves as 
AT&T's manufacturing arm), the Weco 
Corp., Nassau Smelting and Refining, 
the Teletype Corp. of Chicago, the 
Empire City Subway and Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories (a non-profit re- 
search center). 

The corporation’s management must 
simultaneously satisfy three groups 
whose dictates sometimes seem contra- 
dictory: the government, stockholders 





KILLINGSWORTH: “Rapid growth ...” 


Officials 


mindful 


and the public at large. 
are almost self-consciously 
that the Federal government, which 
watched AT&T grow into one of the 
most powerful corporations in corpo- 
ration-rich America, is perhaps AT&T’s 
severest critic. Operations have been 
not only regulated and controlled as a 
public utility, but also have been sub- 
jected to anti-trust action. At the same 
time, as a corporation, AT&T has stock- 
holders who are anxious to protect-—— 
if not promote—their private invest- 
ments, which have financed the com- 
pany’s growth. The final weight on the 
company’s fulcrum is that, as a public 
utility, it cannot always operate under 
the ideal conditions of a free market: 
It must expand when the public need 
dictates. 


Offices, Officers 


The corporate structure of AT&T is, 
not unexpectedly, equally complex. 
But in primary terms, the company is 
divided into three divisions: admini- 
strative, engineering and operating 
(Long Lines). 

The latter is headed by Mr. Killings- 
worth, a 53-year-old native of Ft. 
Gaines, Ga., who has been with Long 
Lines since shortly after graduation 


from Alabama Polytech in 1919. He 


started with the plant department in 
Atlanta, moved to New York’s general 
engineering department in 1925 and 
then to Cleveland where a new divi- 
sional office was opened in 1928. By 
1936, he was division plant super- 
intendent in Denver and became gen- 
eral plant supervisor in New York 
four years later. In 1945 he returned 
to Atlanta to head the southeastern 
area office and three years later was 
named general manager of Long Lines. 
He was promoted to one of AT&T's 
1949 and 
placed in charge of the Long Lines 
Department (a post that AT&T president 
Cleo Craig held just before the second 
world war). 

Originally called the Long Distance 
Lines Dept., this arm was designed to 


nine vice presidents in 


handle inter-state, inter-company busi- 
ness. Like any other operating tele- 
phone company, it has four primary 
operating departments: the commer- 
cial, for direct contact with the public 
including the networks; engineering: 
the plant department, for construction 
and maintenance; and traffic, for 

















actual telephone operations. The 
Long Lines Department is further 
divided into three geographical areas: 
the Eastern, with headquarters in 
New York; the Central, in Cincinnati; 
and the Western, in Kansas City, Mo. 

Each area has a general manager 
who, in turn, heads his own com- 
mercial, engineering, plant and traffic 
departments. (Recently a fourth gen- 
eral manager was named “in charge of 
special projects”, i.e., the new trans- 
atlantic telephone cable.) General 
managers report to the director of 
operations, who is one of seven staff 
executives responsible to Mr. Killings- 
worth. 

Long Lines has a durable and honor- 
able record of service with the radio- 
television industry. For one thing, it 
was the original owner of weay New 


® Soon ...316,000 watts. 


York, one of the nation’s first—though 
short-lived—tradio stations. Long Lines 
also installed wear New York atop 
its own building and operated it simply 
to learn the problems of radio com- 
munication. (The station was sold to 
NBC when that network was established, 
and its call letters were subsequently 
changed to its current ID—WNBC.) 


Delivering TV 


And always, the department has 
kept abreast of tv development, first 
demonstrated it for the public in 1927 
with pictures of Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce. When com- 
mercial television was approved 2] 
years later, Long Lines was ready to 
deliver it. When particularly urgent 
demands were made for facilities to 
cover the 1952 election, Long Lines 


had to install much equipment which 
was temporary. “We expected to catch 
up with at least our long distance tele- 
phone service 1953,” Mr. 
Killingsworth recalls, “and we did.” 


during 


And now the advent of color is 
pressing the department for more 
snap-jump service. In spite of new 
television stations due to begin opera- 
tions, the total use of lines is expected, 
not to fall off, but to increase at a 
slower-than-usual rate, as a reflection 
of the current business cycle. Never- 
theless, the department will continue to 
expand its facilities at last year’s 
record pace, Mr. Killingsworth reports, 
in order to meet the future of tele- 
vision in general, of color in particular. 
“You couldn’t stop it if you wanted 
to,” the head of Long Lines declares, 


“and we certainly don’t want to.” 


Fp st th WS seccccccces 


® Success stories that knock the hat off 


® An integrated promotion and merchan- any thet Lave eressed your desk. Wanna 
; bet? 
dising plan helps the advertiser follow- 
thru. © We serve and sell the richest corner in 
four states. A terrifically responsive 


® Personalities ...new ... fresh ... and ’ 
area! 


yet experienced. They’re well known 
and liked. ® We’re the leader in sales and promotion 
in the number one market in 5 upper 
midwestern states. 





® Production know-how with experienced 
and imaginative people of top talent. 

® We saturate the tri-state area on the air 
...in the stores... you just can’t miss. 


Call us or write John Blair. We’ve a real 


valine @ ! ; 
a. sales story! Run to the nearest phone or write Paul H. 


Raymer Co., Inc., or 









ly) 


Z 








WMIN-TV 


KELO-TV 
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Kest..... Over Puget Sound! 






Don’t buy PART when you can get it ALL! 


KTNT-IV 


Covering Seattle, Tacoma and the Puget Sound Area 


125,000 WATTS « CHANNEL II 





KTNT-TV AREA. @ QUICK FACTS AND FIGURES 
Population Distribution 
City of Seattle 37.65% 
Baiance of King County 21.37% 
Pierce County (Including Tacoma) 22.22% 
Balance of Areas West and South 18.76% 


TOTAL (1,250,000) 100.00 % 


Grade A contour covers over 1,000,000 people; Grade A and B contours cover 
over 1,250,000 people; INFLUENCE AREA covers over 1,500,000 people 





AFFILIATED WITH CBS and DUMONT TELEVISION NETWORKS @ CONTACT WEED TELEVISION 
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FOR THE RECORD. Whether there is 
or whether there isn’t over-commercial- 
ism in tv is a question the whole in- 
dustry wants more information about. 

It’s popular these days, especially in 
the newspaper columns, to say that 
the public is getting sick of the way 
commercials are interferring with tv 
enjoyment. It is claimed that stations 
are crowding too many spot messages 
between programs, that sales an- 
nouncements are getting longer and 
longer, and that commercials are get- 
ting more objectionable. 

The industry’s watchdog committee, 
the NARTB’s Tv Code Review Board, 
has been concerned with the situation 
for several months and will issue a 
report on the subject shortly. 

But only the public can finally de- 
cide what’s acceptable in advertising 
practice and what isn’t. At least a hint 
of how the public feels can be found 
from a peek into the files of letters 
complaining to the Fcc about tv pro- 
grams. 

These files show a remarkable re- 
duction in public outcry from two and 
a half years ago. In June, 1951, the 
Fcc produced for the men who were 
then drawing up the tv code a break- 
down of complaints it got through the 
mail in a 75-day period in the spring 
of that year. For TELEVISION AGE, the 
Commission recently supplied a new 
set of comparable figures for the 





months of September and October, 
1953. 

The decline in complaints is more 
remarkable because tv set owners in- 
creased so enormously during the 
period involved. Presumably, the 
higher number of viewers means a 
greater potential for complaints about 
tv abuses. 

The Fcc figures show that there were 
967 complaints of all sorts registered 
against tv during the 1951 stretch. 
Last September and October there were 
only 144 squawks all told, a reduction 
of about 85 per cent. 


Less Criticism 


Not all categories in the Fcc’s tabu- 
lation have to do with commercialism. 
But those that do indicate a similar 
drop-off in complaints about adver- 
tising. For example, the category 
“Excessive Advertising” drew 47 pro- 
tests during the 1951 period, but only 
20 last fall. Under “False or Mislead- 
ing Advertising”, the commission 
showed 128 beefs in 1951 but only 30 
in 1953. And under “Advertising of 
Alcoholic Beverages” the records show 
a spectacular drop from 255 in 1951 
to a mere 13 in 1953. Since this has 
been one place where the tv code has 
laid special stress, it’s hard to draw 
any conclusion other than that beer 
commercials are now clearly accept- 
able to the tv audience. 





The Fcc figures follow: 


Complaints received by 
the Fcc on tv programs 
75 days, 
Type of complaint spring 
1951 1953 
Advertising alcoholic 


beverages 255 13 
Indecency, etc. 221 3 
False or misleading 

advertising 128 30 
Lotteries or give-away 

schemes 107 1 
Crime and horror programs 73 12 
Excessive advertising 47 2 
Requests for more classical 

music and education 

programs 36 none 
News commentators 32 3 
Fortune telling 22 none 
Attacks on religious faiths 21 2 
Refusal to grant broadcast 

time for points of view 19 1 
Complaints against other 

types of programs 6 59 


The increase in the last category is 
explained by saying there are many 
more types of programs to be the tar- 
gets of complaints than there were in 
1951. Some of these complaints, for 
example, are aimed at the increasing 
number of panel shows which had not 
become a drug on the market back in 


1951. 


STORMY WEATHER. A considerable 
fuss has been kicked up here over the 
Fcc’s proposed rule allowing one per- 
son or company to have interests in 
seven tv stations provided two of them 
are uhf. The fuss, in fact, has reached 
such proportions that Senate hearings 
on the proposal are likely. And those 
hearings could well expand into a 
much wider inquiry into various 
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phases of telecasting. 

The disturbance was set off by Sen. 
Ed Johnson (Dem., Col.). In a five- 
page diatribe to Fcc chairman Rosel 
Hyde, “Big Ed” tore limb from limb 
the Commission’s idea that raising 
multiple ownership limits (now set at 
five stations) would foster the develop- 
ment of new uhf _ outlets—the 
“orphans” of the industry. On the con- 
trary, said the Senator, there’s no 
guarantee the scheme will help uhf 
outlets at all, and it could cause them 
serious damage. He called it a “brazen 
television monopoly scheme” and 
charged that it is “dead wrong in 
principle”. 


Go Slow? 


When the Fcc made its suggestion 
last December 23, the idea was, and 
still seems to be, that it would attract 
entrepreneurs with experience and 
capital. Sen. Johnson appeared to be 
saying in his often-obscure letter that 

-the Commission doesn’t yet know ex- 

actly what ails uhf and _ therefore 
shouldn’t propose a device that could 
lead to concentration of stations in the 
hands of the “Big Boys”. He noted 
that the Fcc has been studying uhf de- 
velopment and demanded that the pro- 
posed new rule be set aside until the 
Commission “has explored fully all 
problems that directly affect the opera- 
tion of a uhf station”. 

At the Fcc, the feeling is that this 
is one of the things the proposed 
rule was designed to do—that is, pro- 
voke comment from the industry on 
how to improve the lot of uhfs. Cer- 
tainly there is plenty of evidence that 
uhf needs help of some kind. Item: 
At his confirmation hearing last 
month, Commissioner Robert Lee said 
39 uhf starters had returned their con- 
struction permits to the Fcc. 


RUNDOWN. A string of events have 
combined to make Democrat Sen. Ed 
Johnson of Colorado the virtual chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, at least in regard 
to tv legislation. 

He has already jumped off to an 
early lead in the multiple ownership 
affair and it’s hard to see how he can 
be headed off by any Republican. 

To begin with, he’s the best inform- 
ed tv man on the Committee, regard- 
less of party. He has a consuming in- 
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terest in the industry and in its regu- 
lation. He is the chief champion of 
the Fcc when it come to getting more 
funds for expanded activity. 

Secondly, because of the big turn- 
over on the Republican side, there’s 
almost no one left there who can speak 
with any authority on tv subjects. 

Chairman Charles Tobey (Rep., 
N. H.) died last July and was suc- 
ceeded by Sen. John Bricker (Rep., 
Ohio). He has never been overly 
taken up with tv and, in the present 
session, he is fighting the biggest bat- 
tle of his life for his amendment to 
limit the treaty-making powers of the 
President. 

Sen. Homer Capehart (Rep., Ind.) 
knows tv both from the manufactur- 
ing end and the legislative angles, but 
he moved this session to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper (Rep., Ky.) went to the 
Labor Committee. 

So, there are three new Gop faces 
on the committee, none of whom 
claims to know much about television. 

Sen. James H. Duff is the former 
Governor of Pennsylvania. He is one 
of the most taciturn men in the Senate 
and does most of his work behind the 
scenes. Though he attracts little public 
notice, he is known around the Capitol 
as a tough customer and a good man 
to have on your side. 

Sen. William A. Purtell of Con- 
necticut was in the machinery business 
for many years and prides himself on 
his inventive skill as well as his execu- 
tive ability. He is a conservative, and 
a former director of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Sen. Frederick G. Payne was once 
Governor of Maine and is, like Mr. 
Purtell, one of the lesser-known mem- 
bers of the Senate. He freely admits 
that his experience in tv is nil. 


NO CONTEST. Once again expected 
fireworks along the Potomac sputtered 
out. FCC Commissioner Robert E. Lee, 
whose nomination had raised a Demo- 
cratic storm of protest, was rather 
quietly confirmed. The only vocal 
opposition at vote time came from 
Sen. Mike Monroney (Dem., Okla.) 
who reiterated on the floor the charges 
that the former FBI agent was un- 
qualified and that his appointment 
was a political “payoff” to Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy. Vote: 58 pro, 25 con. 


| 
| 





Top tower 
plus 
Top power 


for WMCT 


WMCT is now operating from 
its 1088 ft. tower, one of Amer- 
ica’s tallest, at maximum 100,000 
watts on preferred “low band” 
Channel 5. This represents 
100% or more increase in cover- 
age. 

Now, WMCT’s “fringe area” 
ranges from the 65 mile mark to 
approximately 135 miles radius 
of Memphis. In terms of buying 
power and population, WMCT 
now reaches an additional area 
representing a billion plus mar- 
ket in dollars, a million plus in 
people. Add that to WMCT’s 
coverage area of high grade 
primary service — it’s definite 
that 


More people will see and 
hear yonr message on 


WMCT 


MEMPHIS' 


first TV Station 


wMc WMCF WMCT 


CHANNEL 5 


now 100,000 watts 


NBC-TV-BASIC 


Also affiliated with 
ABC and DUMONT 
° 


Owned and operated by 
The Commercial Appeal 
7 


National Representatives 


The Branham Co. 



































Advertisement 


L.V. story hoard 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


“Whispering Power” is the theme of new one-minute tv spots for Evinrude’s 
Fleetwin outboard motor. Gay, informal outdoor shots invite carefree boating 
fun. You hear the difference as the sound track picks up the quiet flow of power 
from Evinrude’s Fleetwin, and the voice-over tells a hard-hitting sales story 
backed up by close-ups of the motor’s mechanical advantages. A smooth blend 
of happy promise and convincing demonstration planned by SARRA with Evin- 
rude Motors and its agency, The Cramer-Crassett Company. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


TV spots created by SARRA for Bell & Howell’s movie camera have everything 
it takes to clinch a sale: a featured price and strong product identification . . . 
a demonstration in close-ups of exclusive advantages . . . and emotional appeal 
through such human interest sequences as baby’s first steps which dramatize 
the message—‘“Don’t let moments like this pass you by.” Created for Bell & 
Howell Co., through McCann-Erickson, Inc. Another example of how SARRA 
“shoots to sell”. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


In a new one-minute commercial for Jergen’s Lotion SARRA merges animation 
with live action for effective selling. In an animated sequence winsome fingers 
prance to the household tasks they do with detergents and a parade of laundry, 
dishes, pots and pans ties in with the theme of Jergen’s magazine campaign. In 
live action lovely hands smooth on the lotion, give a close-up of the bottle. A 
final romantic flash shows hands meeting as the voice-over underlines the 
message: “Don’t let your hands let him know you use detergents.” Produced by 
SARRA for Andrew Jergens Co., through Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


VIDE-O-RIGINAL is Sarra’s name for a quality-controlled motion picture print 
made in SARRA’S own photographic laboratory. This print is the pay-off on 
your entire investment. Whether you order one—or one hundred—each VIDE- 
O-RIGINAL of your Sarra-produced tv commercials is custom-made to give 
maximum fidelity whenever, wherever your message appears on the home tv 
screen. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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KRGV-TV 
CHANNEL 5 
Video 28.8 ERP Audio 14.5 ERP Uey of 


Antenna Height: 791 ft. NG 


Population served: 318,005 FO Yo A 
Retail Sales: $260,000,000 Wp, 


Represented nationally by: 





Paul H. Raymer Co. 
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TELEVISION AGE Set Count: 





(The figures listed below are secured from the stations and their national representa- 
tives. They are presented as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For further information regarding 
the figures and their sources contact the stations or their representatives. Where one figure 


is given for a multiple-station market, 


it represents all in that market. 


stations not yet on air, channel numbers and target dates.) 
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City Stations vhf uhf City Stations = vhf —— uhf City Stations wht uhft 
ABILENE, TEX. | KRBC-TV 18,033 CHICAGO WBBM-TV GREENSBORO = =»=WFMY-TV _201,370 . 
ADAMS, MASS. | WMGT 161,132 Sty ______—WCOG-TV—57 “Date not set 
AKRON WAKR-TV 45,007 WNBQ 1,800,000 GREENVILLE, N.C. WNCT 
ALBANY- WROW-TV 63,000 CHICO, CAL. KHSL-TV 28,200 2S GREENVILLE, S.C. WFBC-TV 
SCHENECT ADY- WTRI—35 Mid-Feb. Scmnati were-tv dscns ane WGVL-TV 40,863 
ALBUQUERQUE _KGGM-TV42,000,=«~—” Weare 4«S/aeS (s00 te Norfoik) Wvee-tv 
commie KOB-TV 38,518 WCIN- TV—54 Date _not set HANNIBAL, | MO. } 

ALTOONA WFBG-TV 346,462 ae S ses ©. KHQA-TV 
AMARELS a —SC WEWS (see Quincy) ’ 
KGNC-TY _ 40,965 wee 934,296 HARLINGEN, TEX. KGBT-TV 30,000 
AMES, 1A. WOI-TV 161,362 WERE-TV—65 Sept. ‘54 HARRISBURG, ILL. WSIL-TV 
ANDERSON, S. C. WAIM-TV COLORADO KKTV 37,604 HARRISBURG, PA. WHP-TV 
ANN ARBOR WPAG-TV ____ 16400 SPRINGS KRDO-TV 35,000 ee ae , - WTPA 85,750 
ASBURY PARK, WRTV COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV_39,343 WCMB-TV—27 Mar. 54 
N. J. COLUMBIA, S. C. WCOS-TV 37,482 HARRISONBURG, WSVA-TV 66 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 17,800 3. 63,075 aan : mag 
re 10,000 COLUMBUS, GA. WDAK-TV 15,250 HENDERSON, KY. WEHT 26,004 
ATLANTA WAGA-TV = : , ~EVANSVILLE 28, 
WAGA- WRBL-TY _56,000 -EVANS : ,000 
WSB-TV 330,000 COLUMBUS, MISS. WCBI-TV—28 Date not set HOLYOKE WHYN-TV 
ATLANTIC CITY WFPG-TV. 15,975 COLUMBUS, OHIO WBNS-TV (see Springfield, Mass.) — 
AUGUSTA, GA.  WJBF-TV 45,000 weer 307 ae HOUSTON KGUL-TV 235,000 
WRDW-TV—12 Feb. 1 VN “6 KPRC-TV 281.500 
IN KMMT 74,012 DALLAS—FORT KRLD-TV KNUZ-TV 40,256 
ane bee ee vy —ss018 ——— WORTH WBAP-TV ca KXYZ-TV—29 Date not set 
° - D AA-TV 6,000 ey 
BAKERSFIELD KAFY-TV ~~ 497600 KLIF-TV—29 Date not set MUNTINGTON — WSAZ-TV 260,682 
KERO-TVY—s- 98,831 DANVILLE, ILL. WDAN-TV HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV 
BALTIMORE WAAM DANVILLE, VA. WBTM-TV ee 
4 DAV RT WOC-TV IDAHO FALLS KID-TV 
WMAR-TV 529,974 Saree __ wee 250,361 KirT_—8 Ape. ‘54 
WITH-TV—69 Date not set DAYTON ~ Wilo-Tv 406,320 eT — 5 
SANGOR WABI-TV 48,000 — WLW. INDIANAPOLIS WFBM-TV 423,000 
BATON ROUGE WAFB-TV. 44,000 wire 35,658 JACKSON, MISS. WJTV 31,996 
BATON R we . —Ss.o3g DECATUR, ILL. WTvP 127,500 WLBT 
EATEN COON WEE TY ga BenvaR bare WSLE-TV—12 Sing “8 
BAY CITY, MICH. WNEM-TV—S Lis a. '54 4 ly JACKSON, TENN. WDXI-TV—12 Summer ‘54 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. WTVI ae: KOA-TV 180,825 JACKSONVILLE WJHP-TV 31,300 
(see St. Louis) Rtas et D=S MOINES KGTV 29,424 WMBR-TV 194,340 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 39,300 ono —Waeeny ra as: se 1-15 JAMESTOWN, N.Y. WJTN-TV—S8 Sept. ‘54 
BILLINGS, MONT. KOOK-TV 6,500 a WXYZ-TV_ 1,128,000 , S step) aaa 
BINGHAMTON WNBF-TV 209,357 DULUTH WFTV 34,500 JOHNSTOWN, PA. WJAC-TVY 732,933 
HAM WABT 225 —-*. « a = KDAL-TV—3 Mar. 1 2. 20,000 
—_ _WBRC-TV 184/300 DULUTH-SUPERIORWDSM-TV—6_ ss Mar. 1 KALAMAZOO WKZO-TY 345,848 nl 
BISMARCK, N. D. KFYR-TV DURHAM WCIG-TV—46__ Date not set KANSAS CITY _KCMO-TV 
BLOOMINGTON, WBLN —— EASTON WGLV 65,098 KMBC-TV 
iLL. EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WEAU-TV | ——— 2 WDAF-TV 
BLOOMINGTON, ELKHART, IND. _WSJV—S52 Mar. 1 ps. 365,480 sasite 
IND. WTtv 303,600 ELMIRA WECT 25 ——— - 
BOISE KBOI-TV 24,000 , WTVE 24,253 KEARNEY, NEB, KHOL-TV 15,630 a! 
KIDO-TY 18,000 gg tt PASO KROG-TV eee KEENE, N. H. WKNE-TV—45 Date not set 
SostoN a ~—— sae wicu 208,800 KINGSTON, N. Y. WKNY-TV—66 Feb. ‘54 
i ee eee = 50,117 EUGENE, ORE. KVAL-TV—13 Mar. 1 KNOXVILLE WROL 50,915 
BRIDGEPORT _ ee sean EVANSVILLE, IND. WFIE-TV ~ 35,000 wTsk 42,380 
BUFFALO WBUF.TV 120,000 EUREKA, CAL. KIEM-TV ee aa LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM 40,250 
BUTTE KOPR-TV 7,000 FAIRMONT, W. VA.WJPB-TV—35 Jan. ‘54 LAKE CHARLES, KTAG-TV 8,000 
KXLF-TV FARGO _ WDAY-TV 16,400 LA. 
CADILLAC, MICH. WWTV pat FLINT, MICH. WTAC-TV 42,500 LANCASTER, PA. WGAL-TV 284 AT6 
CAMBRIDGE | WTAO-TV  —s_—_—s 96,250 ‘FT. DODGE, IA. KQTV 20,000 iAnsine aaa ae ————_ as 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, KFVS-TV—12 April 1 FT. LAUDERDALE WETL-TV 60,000 WJIM-TV 240,321 
wi : ie _ 
CEDAR RAPIDS KCRI-TV _101,043 FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV yr a ll i 
WMT-TV 90,967 vb LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 34,211 
CHAMBERSBURG WCHA-TV we SSS woe’ wep LEBANON, PA WLBR-TV «435,900 
FRESNO EO 5 (at 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. WCIA 240,000 i y4ay LEWISTOWN ME. WLAM-TV 15,500 
CHARLESTON, S.C. WCSC-TV 48,100 KBID-TV—53 Feb. 1-15 — 
CHARLESTON a ae xt -” LEWISTOWN, PA. WMRF-TV—38 Summer ‘54 
=: ahi g GALVESTON KGUL-TV 

° ~d rt (see Houston) LEXINGTON, KY WLAP-TV May, 1 

anche = ae” Wien GRAND JUNCTION, KFXJ-TV—S May, 54 LIMA, 0. WLOK-Tv aa ass 
1 es : = pring 'S4 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WCHV-TV—64 Date not set — — ee kes mace: 
VA. GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 346,108 — Yeon KPOR-TV 
CHATTANOOGA WOUC—49 Date not set GREEN BAY WBAY-TV 191,253. KOLN-TV 71,348 
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City Stations vhf uhf City Stations vhf uhf 
LITTLE ROCK KRTV 50,100 PENSACOLA WEAR-TV — 37,500 
KARK-TV—4 Mar-Apr. PEORIA WEEK-TV 115,538 
KETV—23 Date _not set WTVH-TV 1 20,000 
LONGVIEW, TEX. KTVE-TV 17,300 PHILADELPHIA WCAU-TV 1,747,984 
LOS ANGEL KABC-TV WFIL-TV 1,741, 
- H rtd WPTZ 1,724,329 
KLAC-TV 7 
KLAC- PHOENIX KOOL <TV 
KNXT KPHO-TV 
KTLA KTYL-TV 78,000 
KTTV 1,681,073 . 
__KBIC-TV—22__* Spring ‘54 PINE BLUFF, ARK. KATV 
LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV 326,776 PITTSBURG, KANS. KOAM-TV _ 50,000 
WELO-TV 51,557 PITTSBURGH, PA. worv 830,260 lie 
’ ’ 
WLOU-TV—41I Summer 54 WKJF-TV 165,000 
LUBBOCK KCBD-TV 40,893 * 
mee! ew sens PITTSFIELD, WBEC-TV—64 May ‘54 
LUFKIN, TEX. _ KTRE-TV—9 _ Date not set pocAaTELLO, IDA. KWIK-TV—10 Jan. ‘54 
LYNCHBURG WLVA-TV 100,341 PORTLAND, ME. WCSH-TV 04,527 
MACON, GA. WETV 34,662 WPMT 31,000 
WMAZ-TV 60,000 WGAN-TV—13 May ‘54 
MADISON WKOW-TV 33,000 PORTLAND, ORE. KOIN-TV 160,000 
WMTV 32,000 KPTV 138,876 
MANCHESTER, |= WMUR-TV—9 Feb. 15 POUGHKEEPSIE | WEOK-TV—21 Mar. ‘54 
a N. Ciry Wan eto Soring ’s4 PRINCETON, IND. WRAY-TV 30,000 
ne oce, a oe 7 _— PROVIDENCE WJAR-TV 1,083,413 
MEDFORD, ORE. _KBES-1 — _ a a 
MEMPHIS WHBOQ-TV aii KDZA-TV 40,000 
weser all QUINCY, ILL. KHQA-TV 
MERIDIAN, MISS. WCOC-TV WGEM-TV 90,223 
aida anit — 34,300 ss RALEIGH WNAO-TV 48,820 
Gee beens)" i -. 
MIAMI J 235,000t—~«*# 2 : 
———_____. BaD KZTV 12,740 
MIDLAND, TEX. KMID-TV 13,000 = 
. RICHMOND WTVR 186,527 
MASSILLON, ©. WMAC-TV—23 Date not set te 
MILWAUKEE WTMJ-TV 644,973 — pet A cpa 
WCAN-TV : 230,000 ROCHESTER, KROC-TV 65,000 
WOKY-TV 194,880 MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS- _KSTP-TV 413,400 ROCHESTER, N. Y. WHAM-TV 
ST. PAUL WCCO-TVY 420,500 WHEC-TV 
WMIN-TV 418,400 WVET-TVY 205,000 
WTCN-TV 413,400 WwCBF—15 Fall ‘54 
MINOT, N. D. KCJB-TV 17,600 |||  ##ROCKFORD, ILL. WREX-TV 173,002 
S = WTVO . 55,000 
MISSOULA, MONT. KGVO-TV—13 July 1 =_ 
si ______“"' " ROCK ISLAND, WHBF-TV 250,361 
MOBILE WALA-TV 52,500 WL. 
WKAB-TV 48,700 Dome, GA. WROM-TV 75,000 
MONRGE, LA. ee ey 94,500 15,160 ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 16,219 
MONTEREY KMBY-TV 190,212 | SACRAMENTO KCCC-TV 52,430 
MONTGOMERY WCOV-TV * 21 r 9 SAGINAW WKNX-TV 69,000 
be ant WSGW-TV—SI May 1 
MUNCIE, IND. WLBC-TV 53,200 ST. JOSEPH KFEQ-TV 87,561 
NASHVILLE  WSIX-TV i KSD-TV 565,000 
WSM-TY 138,443 gh 205,000 
NEENAH, WIS. WNAM-TV —_— WIL-TV—42 Date not set 
NEWARK WATV : ST. PAUL- 
(see New York) (See Minneapolis) 
NEW BEDFORD, WTEV—28 Date not set ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV 50,000 
NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV ‘137,063 Sey mE ery se 7. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV 85,802 ae <a = SvL = = = 
NEW HAVEN WNHC-TV 635,190 KSL-TV 156,200 
WELI-TV—59 Date not set KUTV—2 Spring ‘54 
NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TV 210,076 _ a 93 
Ln gad 56,433 SAN ANGELO KTXL-TV 17,893 
WCKG—26 Date not set SAN ANTONIO  KGBS-TV 
PORT NEWS WACH-TV 73,500 a 
ew : x 500 SAN DIEGO KFMB-TV 
NEW YORK WABC-TV KFSD-TV 206,382 
Weary SAN FRANCISCO KGO-TV 
Wer ty KRON-TV 792,600 
WwPIX KSAN-TV—32 Date not set 
WATV 4,150,000 —=———s SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 62,362 
NORFOLK WTAR-TV 207,600 z 
Lt ag td 90,000 SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 413,827 
WVEC-TV 71.134 SAVANNAH, GA. WTOC-TV—1I1 Feb. ‘54 
OKLAHOMA CITY KLPR-TV 101,000 SCHENECTADY- WRGB 301,750 
KTVQ 82,000 ALBANY-TROY p 
WKY-TV =. 237,369 SCRANTON WGBI-TV 115,000 
Say WTVU 
— Wow.TV 212,482 WARM-TV—16 Feb. 9 
ORLANDO, FLA. WDBO-TV—6 ma KOMOTY 326,000 
OSHKOSH ss WOSH-TV 15,114 SEDALIA, MO. | KDRO-TV—6_ Apr.-May 
PANAMA CITY a ~ - ———— —— 
FLA. ap ir SHREVEPORT KSLA 22,000 
PARKERSBURG, | WTAP 16,000 SIOUX CITY KVTV 76,055 
W. VA. KCTV—36 Date not set 
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City Stations vhf uhf 
SIOUX FALLS KELO-TV 47,189 
SOUTH BEND WSBT-TV 92,389 
SPOKANE KHQ-TV 50,823 
KXLY-TV 46,678 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 64,388 
SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 
MASS. WwwLpe 110,000 
SPRINGFIELD, KTTS-TV 39,896 
MO. ; KYTV 42,300 
STEUBENVILLE WSTV-TV 
STOCKTON, KTVU 25,000 
CALIF. 
SWEETWATER, KPAR-TV—12 Early Spring 
TEX. 
SYRACUSE WHEN 274,000 
WSYR-TV 296,962 
TACOMA KMO-TV 
KTNT-TV 326,000 
TEMPLE, TEX. KCEN-TV 60,213 
TEXARKANA KCMC-TV 51,643 
TOLEDO WSPD-TVY 276,229 
TOPEKA WIBW-TV 43,978 
TRENTON WTTM-TV—41 Date not set 
TUCSON KOPO-TV 
KVOA-TV 18,100 
TULARE, CALIF. KCOK-TV 104,000 
TULSA KCEB-TV 84,000 
KOTV 200,000 
TWIN FALLS, IDA, KLIX-TV—1I1 May ‘54 
UTICA WKTV 134,000 
VANCOUVER KVAN-TV—21 Feb. ‘54 
WwAco KANG-TV 29,088 
WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 595,600 
WNBW 570,203 
WTOP-TVY 580,000 
WTTG 570,203 
WATERBURY, WATR-TV 94,500 
CONN. 
WATERLOO, IA. KWWL-TV 60,535 
WATERLOO, IND. WINT—1I5 Mar. 1 
WATERTOWN, WWNY-TV—48 Date not set 
N. Y. 
WEST PALM WIRK-TV 21,405 
BEACH 
WHEELING WTRF-TVY 445,192 
WICHITA KEDD 55,665 
KTVH-TV 80,382 
WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 49,000 
TEX. KWFT-TV — 
WILKES-BARRE WBRE-TV 130,000 
WILK-TV 125,000 
WILLIAMSPORT, WRAK-TV—36 May ‘54 
PA, 
WILMINGTON WDEL-TV 184,762 
WINSTON-SALEM WSJS-TV 157,580 
WTOB-TV 38,000 
WORCESTER, WWOR-TV 40,000 
MASS. WAAB-TV—20 Apr. *54 
YAKIMA KIMA-TV 14,733 
YORK WNOW-TV 
WSBA-TV 77,000 
YOUNGSTOWN WFEMJ-TV 
WKBN-TV 105,000 
wuTv—2i Date not set 
YUMA KIVA-TV 14,700 
ZANESVILLE, O. WHIZ-TV 21,425 
Territories & Possessions 
ANCHORAGE KFIA 
KTVA — 
FAIRBANKS KFIF 
HONOLULU KGMB-TV 40,420 
KONA a 
KULA-TV—4 Mar. 1 
SAN JUAN WAPA-TV 7,000 
WKAQ-TY 
Markets: 226 
Stations on air: 370 
Total estimated set count: 27,956,000 





















A.T.&T. Has No Wire For Hire 
. But We Ask You, 
o— faaf Do You Dig TD-2? 


All live network programs now come to television 
WOODLAND via a brand-spankin’ new A.T.&T. “TD-2” 
microwave relay link from the main line at South 

Bend to Grand Rapids. 


In case you’re not hep on your relay systems, type “TD-2” 
is the Cadillac of them all—much better than co-axial 

cable and the more inexpensive “TD” links. That’s 
especially important now, with color at our front door 
brother, really important! 


WOOD-TYV was first to order and get this improved 
service in these parts, just as it was first to go to full 1000 
foot tower height last month and will be first to go to 

full power next month (right now our interim 100,000 
watts picture is greatest in all of television 
WOODLAND). 

WOOD.-TV is first with INS facsimile news service in 
Michigan, and first to take delivery on color adapting 
equipment for its transmitter. When you spend a buck on 
WOOD-TV, you get lots more than that in advertising 
value and service. 


Schedule your advertising on WOOD-TV, Grand Rapids’ 
only television station. The Western Michigan station 
with top technical equipment, top local and network 
programming—and the top market to go with them*. 





*Primary service, too, to Western Michigan’s most 
populated area including Muskegon, Lansing, Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo. 





WOOD-TV 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Grandwood Broadcasting Company. 


Reaches more people who have more and buy more 


NBC, Basic; ABC, CBS, DuMONT, Supplementary. 
Associated with WFBM-AM and TV, Indianapolis, Ind., 
WFODF, Flint, Mich., WEOA, Evansville, Ind. 
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Network Prog Time (s 
7 . ‘ 
I oor rogram 10:00 ime (S) | 
3 Fri. : Jack Di Tootsie Hip- 
Chart 10:15 Parr (S) , Re podrome 
10-11 (L) Sweets Co. 
: rll Buy That Gen. Mills} °f America 
Key: All times shown are Eastern Stand- 10:30 T Ss) + + 
ard (EST). Date given in lower right-hand 11-11:30 7 
corner of block is starting date, unless Breakfast | Smilin’ Ed’s 
otherwise indicated. F, Film; L, Live; 10:45 in Gane 
P, Participating Sponsorship; S, Sustain- Mon.-Th Hollywood | Brown Shoe 
ing; Alt., Aiternating; LS, Last Show; Arthur (L) Co. 
MS* Multiple Sponsorship (see footnote); 11:00 Godfrey } 
ON, On Now; TBA, To Be Announced. Time Hawkins [| _ 
(L) MS* Falls Space Patrol Winky 
: -11: 8.0.8.Co. « 
FOOTNOTES HHS a Thre hg we Dink 
ABC—‘‘John Daly” (Mon. & Wed., To Heavea | Nestle Co. .. 
7:15-7:30 p.m.): American Home Products 11:30 } | peg «| (alt. wks.) | 8) | 
and Mutual of Omaha, co-sponsors. Space Cadet 
CBS—‘‘Arthur Godfrey Time’’ (Mon.- 11:45 Strike It Ask Int’l. Shoe 
Thur., 10-11:39 a.m.): 10-10:15—M & W, “ Rich Washington Rod alt. weekly =p 
Knomark, Tu. & Th., Kellogg; 10:15-30— a. (L) — ag ry 
M & Th., Snow Crop & Kleenex, alt. days; 12:00 4 . - j | a { re ~~ a 
10:30-45—M & W, Starkist Tuna, Tu. & ValiantLady Bride&Groon 
Th., Frigidaire; 10:45-11—M & W, Lever (see footnote} Andrew 
Bros., Tu. & Th., Toni; 11-11:15— M & 12:15 Love of Life Jergens _ 
W, Pillsbury, Tu. & Th., Nabisco; 11:15-30 Am. Home 
—M.-Th., Pillsbury. 12:30 | Products(L) Big Top 
‘“‘Garry Moore’’ (Mon.-Fri., 1:30-2 p.m.): Search For | National | 
1:30-45—Pacific Mills & C. H. Masland, Tomorrow ” Bailey Faith For 
Mon.; 1:45-2—Hoover Co., Tue.; 1:30-45 12:45 P&G Co. T a Contest 
—Cat’s Paw Rubber Co., Tues.; 1:45-2— The Guid- Faith for saker Od 
Pillsbury, Tu.; 1:30-45—Swift & Co., W.; 1:00 wa Ve ws Today, Inc, @U8ker 
1:45-2—-Best Foods, W.; 1:30-45—Swift & : if T ; 
Co., Th.; 1:45-2—Norge, Th.; 1:30-45— Brighter Day Elmer 
Converted Rice, F.; 1:45-2—Mystik Tape, 1:15 P&G Davis, 
$ Lone Ranger News (L-S) 
(Continued on page 58) Gen. Mills} _ 
— ice TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
6:00 ; DuM NBC ABC ' cBS = DuM NBC ABC css DuM NBC ABC CBS I 
| I I 
6:15 | | 
| | | T 
6:30} + } } } } | 
| 1 ] 
| 
6:45 | 
ened | Capt. Video, T 
apt. V T + + 
; wes Capt. Video | Capt. Video 
(L-8) (L-S) pt 
sats John Dal Marge & John Dal “Marge & John Daly | 9 “John Daly | . 
“John Daly! . ohn iy Marge & ohn Daly : John Dal br 
(see Jeff Am. Home} Jeff (see — * Am. Home x 
7:30 | footnote) + | dS) ReaLemon| (L-S) footnote) (L-S) RealLemon i 
ews low, t : ews } : 
Oldsmobile Arthur Mur} a Dinah Shore ors bi | Eddie News 
ray Party} Calvacade| Am. Cig. & Show (L)} ark Sabe pentane Fisher (L) 
7:45 Jamie Perry Of America Cigar Co. Mar r The Lone | Am. Cig. 
Liggett & | yo aa. Sterling | Perry Como Coca-Cola Ranger Cigar Co 
Mote ; Myers Camel News duPont | 2° Stafford Camel News Drug Liggett & Camel News Gen. Mills Jane 
8:00 : 2 a Caravan (L} Gold Seal Caravan (L Myers — : Fromaa 
BY. jeestions | Tune (L) Mare a? | mutton Berid “‘y’s"° | aoe & me Quick A 
. . F. Questions ‘une Gene Autry Worth | Milton Berle jodirey Johns ule s 
8:15} Sky King) Goodrich, (L) Spiedel (F) Lice | Show (L)}]_*S) | His Friends popkins | I Married} A Flash 
Derby Carnation Renee & Corp., (L) Buick Motor Through The ist half- Science Joan (F) 
Foods (alt. wks.) Block Drug Wrigley Co, (3 out of 4 hour: Revi Gen. Elec. Thor 
8:30 Black | (alt. wks.) yn weeks) os | cent Go Ls) 
Gatteer’s Voice Of | on | Pant Bob Hi TE dnd halt. | _ Ray Bolger 
Fireston jomime ope . er 
ons) 26) 2 aos ”» Skelton | Quiz (L) | Show (L)| Apswers For hour: My Little] ‘Show 
Hazel Lipton Tea ee Firestone Pharmaceu+ penson &  Gen- Foods (L-8) Pillsbury, Margie (F)} Am. Cig. & 
Bishop & Soup Tire & ticals, Inc. Hedges (every 4th Frigidaire | Chicago Scott Paper, Cigar,Kem- 
9:00 } | | Rubber Co. (Geritol) | (alt. wks.)| Week) ae Co. Glo Paint 
I Love Danny This Is 7 need | (alt-—wks_}+ 
Strike It 
Junior Lucy (F) Thomas Show 
9:15 oe Philip _— ane Show en tall — Big Picture me . Orchestra Talent 
Conference Morris Dennis Day, 4™.Tobacce Shick Razor, (F) om Palmolive Patrel 
(L-8) RCA Victoy Dodge Div.) Carter Prod. (L-8) 
9:30 } — ____| Feature | “"" “SH Chrysier_| (ait. wks.) — ne quenive 
Corp. Aa ; agree ‘i tiger My pemeres) | —/ 
Travel (alt. wks.) I’ve Got Al f 
9:45 Buttons Robert Suspense Circle Kraft Food¢ 
5 U. S. Steel h Secret 
(F-8) Gen. Hest Montgomery te Elec. Auto- pone Wrestling - os ena Co. Big Tow 
" ° 
10:06 ;—— aeacmeed (L) + ey - Cork Co. Reynolie Kraft | Lever Brg 
- ~ —}+-—___—_ ———______—___}—___ ~~ —-—_— + —____— =v 
a3 C. with From Bruée Rippon — | _'Satre 7 —— 
wesheenn Judge For Bouts | This Is Philip 
10:15 In Our | Studio One — TV Hour Danger Yourself Pabst Saleg Stars on| your Life = Morris 
: Motorola | Block Drug (L) Co. Parade L : Playhoug 
(co-op) (L) y! 
10:30 (F-S) | (alt. wks.) Co. P. Lorillard Rainbo (L-8) Hazel Philip 
: S acepetinsnemniion ae = . Co. Morris 
& [Ss nt ' eS | (55-5 Bisho: 
———- The Name’s Mr. & Mrs 5 a ——_— 
10:45 et Pog a The Musi m 
eae | UE) | ‘son, Am.) alton Revion. | (co-op) | Sports Spot Show ont of 
. le Alcoa &' 
ey (co-op) | Chcle Co. Nairn — (L-S) Carter 
11:00 -—__+_____ == (alt. wks.) - (alt. wks.) = (alt. W 
| said Chronoscope aa es i Ss 
4:15 | queso | Longines 


































































































































































MONDAY-FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
1:30 ABC ces DuM NBC ABC css DuM NBC ABC css DuM NBC. 
. ] } | | T 
Garry | What 
:45 Moore In The — of 
a3 (L) World 
MSs* (s) 
Double or 
2:15 Nothing American 
: Campbell Inventory 
Soup (L-8) 
— — 
| Linkletter’s 
°, | House Forum of 
2:45 Party The Air 
T . Cottege t 
The Big 
Payoff Youth Pres.’s Week 
3:15 Colgate, Kate Smith Pro . a [Tex & dian) 
Paul Dixon A Stand 
(M-W-F) Hour 8 
S-(T.-Th.) new (8) Nature of 
~ 3:30 |} } Se } | | | (Things (8) 
River B: 
Bob Crosby Brand Rice MS* asketball Basketball 
3:45 Show Mills Man of Kukla, Fran 
. S-(M-W-F) The Week & Ollie 
{see footnote) (S) (L-8) 
7 — 4:00} t t Woelocme T 1 ~"(60-op) ] 
ame Action In Travelers Games : 
4:15 The After- (L) ad Roller Juvenile Excursion 
. soon P&G Hollywood = dury (L-8) 
(F-S) Geritol 
~ oS SES F i | _ Wrestling — | 
x din On Your Derby 
rt Q. Account «(s) J “ rade 
4:45 Lewis (L) pe Oe 
? (L-S) P&G (L-8) Adventure (L) 
(5) Quaker Oats 
Contest Su y 
, a cn cans A per Circus 
Carnival 5:15 Wed. & Fri: Pinky Lee Kellogg Omnibus 
Quaker Ogf Barker Bill Show (5-5:30) = am 
: | 5:30 W—______|_.Gen__Milis! | a) } | | me — 
: t co-sponsored| 
Youth Howdy N. ¥. Times by: Scott (L) 
) Wants 5:45 Doody Youth Mars, Inc. | Paper Co., Hall Bros., 
To Know ‘ (L) Forum (5:30-6) | Greyhound, Inc. 
(L-8) (L-S) Nash- 
Kelvinator 
DAY 
FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
—P NBC ABC cBs Dum NBC ABC ces Dum NBC ABC ces DuM NBC x 
| | Tommy | - T ia | M 6:00 
N. ¥. Times eet The 
ws Henrich | Youth Omnibus Press (L) 
| | Emerol , 
Forum (runs Revere 6:15 
(L-S) 5-6:30) Copper & 
| co-sponsored Brass 
= a a | SAAR eee a BE 4} | | | | } 6:30 
George You Are Meet Your 
Dotty Mack Jessel Show There Congress (Roy Rogers 
(L-S) B.B Pen | Elec. Cos., | Benrus Show (F) | 6:45 
Co., Gemex | Prudential |Watch Co. |Gen. Foods 
(alt. wks.) | (alt. wks.) (L) 7:00 
pt. Video | |Capt. Video| On Your | | y | | | oP ; 
7 Ask aul 
| Johnson (L-S) Way , = = Life With Winchell 
bndy (LL) Sone pay" Vitamin a Mr, Wizard | siippy Father Author (Show (L) | 7-45 
e ohn Daly Marse & Corp. of (L-S) 8. C: John- | Meets The procter & 7 
QW i. ume Jeff “1-S) America — son Critics Gamble 
| me = aaa | + + t t t t } t 7:30 
am. Ge Dinah Shore me... Eddie Ethel & [Paul White- Jack Benny 
Cigar Co) Show (L) | Stu Erwin Fisher (L) [Leave It To| Beat The Albert man’s TV 2/7, 28 only Mr. Peepers 
aa Chevrolet Show Perry Como Coca-Cola | The Girls Clock (L) Teen Club a — R ad a 7:45 
; Camel News| Gen. Mills | Liggett & ee Ex-Lax Sylvania Sunbeam [Sweets Co. ecretary synolds 
Gen. Bid yr ecmaae dag (L) Myers « -—% Elec. Corp. of America ——— Metals 
T — - + +— > — — + + > + co + + o 
Ozzie & Dave Gar- } 8:00 
You Bet Harriet Mama roway Show |r, ri Spike Jones 
Your Life Lambert Gen Foods (F) —- Jackie Show ; 8:15 
(F) Pharmacal Pontiac (F-S) Gleason (L) The Mask Colgate ° 
DeSoto | Z0tpoint Div. Dealers of Toast Of Comedy 
+ | (alt. wks.) = | | America | Sheatter | | | The Town | — 8:30 
r en, Original zincoln- " 
Pepsi-Cola Melody Life Of Nestle Co., Amat Mercury Colgate- 
& T-Men In | Playhouse Topper Street Riley (F) | Greatest |schick, Inc. egg (L-8) (L) Palmelive Col 8:45 
: (L) Action (L) | Pepsi-Cola | _R. J. (L-8) Gulf Oil — = (L) ; 
Water Borden Co. Co. Reynolds Corp. ‘Thrills Pet Milk 
4 ho 2 Ie heel 1 1 1 1 , | + 9:00 
Paul Hart- | | Big Story | W. Winchell . 
ho ° ne ’ 
8 The Dragnet | man Show |, Playhouse _ egins L Sat. Night |. Two For Gruen, Carter wre Rocky 
- (F) m Rag A mee ay y am. ~~ & Fights The Money (alt. wks.) | Waring i . o> Television 9:15 
ett ‘o., Bristol- gar Co., . a ‘ ; cle, . 
fyers Myers Brewing Serutan | simoniz Co. P. Lorillard Tour Show Show —|Pharmaceu- | P!#yhouse 
4+—___— ee (alt. wks.) Co. (alt. wks.) | Bayuk Co. Sa Gen. Elec. |ticals, Inc. (L) 9:30 
Ford The Cigars My Favorite weeks) | | ] . rs 
Plainclothes Tire & 
Theatre | Comeback | our Miss Tv Sound- Husband Peter Pot- yan Behind| Man (L) Rubber, 
(F) Story Becoks stage (L) |—————— [Int’l. Silver, ter Show ‘7p, I & Philco Cor . 
e Badge .arus ico Corp. 9:45 
Lever Bra Ford Motor Campbell Fight Simmons All-Star Hazel Bristol-Myer:| Bro. and (alt. wks.) 
A. Sealy, Inc. | Gen. Foods [ Soup Co. Talk Co. Revue Bishop ere 5 Carter ’ : 
— : — >] (L&F-8) (alt. wks.) (every 4th 
ree ———_______ eS Jae _ arg EE pence + +—P. + —__—4 
4 Philip tien a Friend Chance Of a, week) r 10:00 
M 4 7, reak 
Playhous Kane (L) Your ” _ Gillette — Flack MS* ” — the wed jp oemer A - — 7 
Philip U. 8. a & |p. Lorillard! Fights Am. Chicle, P. Lorillard pee retta (F) 110:15 
Tobace Chevrolet Chrysler Du M Dodge Div. rillard Mogen David Procter & 
Morris 54 Williamson Co. (L) Cor: .o— jm c Gamble 
| ___—— a Gillette Co. >. Labs. a 10:30 
Place th or Person To Down You “a... he” > a i wn ee ef What’s My ... 
nt of Chevrolet Person Am. —- (L) ba pd (Parade (L) | Decision Line? Man Against Man Against 
Ton! S (East) on : 2 Chicago Am. Tobacco,/B. Graham | Montenier, Crime (L) | Crime Fis 10:45 
ealers | : Fights 10:30-11:05 Crosley Div ‘ocus “ 
D meer s Helene “ ¢ros! F Remington R. JZ R. 
(Midwest) Curtis Chesebrough (alt. wks.) (L-S) a mencaninss Reynolds 
Eee : iil _aii05; _ [" = Ses | (alt. wks.) pe 
Chronoscope | | Sports Sun. News 
| Showcase | Special 
Longines | | 7 | 
} - —_ Norwich 1S 
| Wrestling 
Resumes 




















Wagnerian aria, 





scored and underscored 


@ Advertisers have been handing 
Ann Wagner 
getting out of the way, ever since 


commercials, then 


the days when she wrote, sang, 
emceed, announced, typed, planned 
record shows and acted as reception- 
ist for a station in southwest Indi- 
ana. They get out of the way for 
the same reasons that you don’t 
cross streets against traffic. 

La Wagner is a jack-of-all-trades 
by trade. In this day of specializa- 
unusual 


tion she’s an multiple- 


threat performer, running voice 
arpeggios around end, quarterback- 


ing a five-edition-a-week radio jour- 
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nal, blocking records in her daily role 
as Ann Wagner, Girl Disc Jockey, 
coaching a cooking show, decorating 
interiors, and shooting golf in the 
eighties. 

Except for the first five weeks of 
her life, Ann has lived in Indiana. 
Indianapolitans (she joined up with 


WFBM 


WFBM in 1947) are inclined to for- 
give her for this remissness. Aside 
from a few purists, Hoosiers accept 
her as a Hoosier. 

There is absolutely no truth to the 
rumor that there are two of Ann 
Wagner. The dichotomic illusion 
arises from hearing her early after- 
noon show called <Ann’s Pantry, 
listening to her mid-afternoon melody 
show, Make Mine Music, and seeing 
her at all hours on various television 
shows. 

It all started when she entered a 
singing contest which landed her 
a scholarship at the University of 
Louisville School of Music. She left 
her “number please” job with the 
phone company to study voice with 
a Madam Noe, saying yes to the lure 
of a new career. 

While employed by another sta- 
tion as vocalist, record librarian and 
part-time announcer, Ann worked as 
vocalist with a local orchestra. If this 
suggests that she’s an attractive 
young lady, you’re right. She often 
breaks into song along with the 
records she plays, loves music, lec- 
tures on music and radio in local high 
schools, and once appeared (photo- 
graphically) on 30,000 match books. 

If these manifold, éxpert and sus- 
tained activities make Ann Wagner 
sound old we’ve done her an in- 
justice. She’s in her twenties. 

Ann just keeps busy. So do ad- 
vertisers who participate in her pro- 
grams. 


WFBM-TV 


INDIANAPOLIS @ CBS 


Affiliated with WEOA, Evansville; WEDF, Flint; WOOD AM & TV, Grand Rapids 
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Wall Street Report 


Television stocks rode rather easily 


through the first month of 1954 
security trading. There was no marked 
activity in any one stock in either 
volume of trading or in price fluctu- 
ation. General Electric and Westing- 
house continued to lead the upward 
movement but all the tv stocks finished 
the month slightly stronger in price 
than they started it. 

There was no special development 
during the month that accounts for 
the improvement. The stock market 
generally surged ahead in the past 
month with Wall Street traders credit- 
ing the climb to the prospect of timely 
tax-relief for stockholders that could 
be translated immediately into dollars 
and cents. One of the best examples of 
the theory was not a tv stock—but a 
potent tv customer—thc R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. Reynolds boosted its first 
1954 quarterly dividend to 60 cents a 
share from 50 cents and explained 
that the end of the excess profits tax 
permitted the action. (It was also in- 
terpreted as a challenge flung at the 
other smoke makers and_ tobacco 
critics generally following the wave 
of publicity linking smoking and lung- 
cancer. } 

The improvement in _ television 
securities’ position was slight compared 
with industry generally. Barron’s tv 
stock average was 31.27 as the month 
closed, a gain from the low of 29.73 
a month or two ago. But the Dow 





Jones Industrial average gained from 
282.60 to 289.48 in the same period. 

The business and financial news 
emphasis throughout the month was on 
the pricing of new tv set models and 
the trend was all on the down side. 
Just how this price cutting coupled 
with lower set output will hit the 
makers’ 1954 earnings is hard to pre- 
dict this early, but some clues were 
turning up. Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co.’s earnings for the second quarter 
ended November 30, 1953 totaled only 
33 cents per share, less than the 38 
cents per share earned in the first 
quarter. The company blamed the de- 
cline in profits on “rather widespread” 
price-cutting among set makers; the 
drop took place despite a $2 million 
jump in total sales over the corres- 
ponding first half of 1952. At the same 
time, Raytheon president C. F. Adams, 
Jr. said there would be no early offer- 
ing of the company’s common stock, 
although such action had been ru- 
mored in financial circles for some 
time. 


Good News 


Philco Corp. wasted no time in let- 
ting stockholders know that 1953 had 
W. Balderston, 
president, stated the company’s 


been a banner year. 
earn- 
ings equaled $4.84 per common share, 
of which $1.44 represented 
curring income. Mr. Balderston was 
cautiously optimistic about the 1954 


non-re- 


outlook and crawled out on no limbs 
about the actual prospects for this 
year. 

Nor was the analysis of new tv sta- 
tion operating results released by the 
FCC any more encouraging to in- 
It showed that of 83 tv sta- 
April, 1952, only 


16 are operating profitably on a year- 


vestors. 
tions started since 


round basis, while the rest were show- 
ing monthly deficits running as high 
as $14,000. 

There are 354 tv stations in opera- 
tion now and it is estimated that 200 
to 250 new outlets may be constructed 
by the end of the year. On the basis 
of the Fcc’s study the financial com- 
munity is re-examining talk of 2,000 
or even 1,000 stations being built and 
used in the u.s. There may be a trend 
to cut down the amount of money 
that was to be spent on tv station 
equipment— or at least defer the ex- 
penditure of those monies for quite 
some time. 


Strengthened 


Two companies, however, entrenched 
themselves deeper in their profit posi- 
tion during the month. Storer Broad- 
casting Co. acquired the Empire Coil 
Co.—owning tv stations in Cleveland 
and Portland, Ore.—for $8.5 million. 
(Since Storer already owns five tv 
stations it will have to sell one unless 
the courts decide otherwise.) Colum- 
bia Broadcasting also strengthened it- 
self by borrowing $7 million in 442 
per cent notes, due in 1973 from the 
Prudential and Metropolitan insurance 
companies. CBS immediately announced 
it was buying the Chicago Arena for 
$1.5 million and would spend another 
$1.5 million to remodel it to be used 
for color telecasting. cBs also stated 
it expected to be telecasting color for 
five or six hours daily by the end of 
1954. Stockholders must accept these 
moves as far-reaching ones that will 
pay off in the form of higher earnings 
in possibly three to four years when 
color tv becomes a major practical 
and profitable practice in the industry. 

RCA also had some encouraging 
news for stockholders. It won a suit to 
retain its sublicensing rights to certain 
GE and Westinghouse tv and radio 
December 31, 1954. 


Basically it means that RCA continues 


patents after 


(Continued on next page) 
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Even the 
talking horse 
knows... 


. .. when you add the 25th Metro- 
politan Market* (Hartford) to the 
43rd (Springfield-Holyoke), you 

get 1,062,558 population — 297,175. 
households — with a whopping 
$1,032,106,000 of annual retail 

sales . . . a combined market that 
rates 15th in the nation. 

And smart time buyers know the 
way to cover that market is 
WWLP, Channel 61 — the only 
NBC-ABC TV station in the 
Springfield — Hartford area. 
(That’s right, WWLP carries both.) 
Write us direct or ask our repre- - 
sentatives for more information. 
*Population ond its Distribution, 7th Edition 
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CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 


SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street © Phone Spfid. 2-4181 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
National 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. 


Boston 
Bertha Bannan 
















F.; Tue., 2-2:30—S; 2-2:15—Seeman Bros., 
Th.; 2:15-2:30—Kellogg, Th. 
“Linkletter’s House Party’"’ (M.-F., 2:30- 
Bros., M-W-F; 
M-T-W-Th; 2:30-45— 
Kellogg, Tu.; 2-30-45—Green Giant, Th.; 
2:45-3—Kellogg, F. 
“Bob Crosby Show’’ (Mon.-Fri., 3:30-4 


2/10/54: Hogan Corp., 3:30-45, Wed. 


NBC—7-9 a.m., M.-F.—‘'Today’’: 
tiple Sponsorship. ‘‘Kate Smith Hour’’ 
(M. & F., 3-4 p.m.): (S)—3-3:30, M-F; 
(8)—3-4. T.; 3:30-45—James Lees & Sons, 
M.; 3:45-4—Corn Prod’s. Refining, alt. M.; 





Network Program Chart (Continued from page 54) 


3:30-45— Universal Appliances, W.; 3:45- 
4—Gerber Prod’s. W.; 3:30-45— 
Prod’s, Th.; 3:45-4—Simoniz Co., Th.; 
“Howdy Dooay’’ (M.-F., ~zye P.m™m.): 
5: ee ey M.; 

ae | Co., s Ge is 0. Golenis-Painattee, 
T.;: 5:30- . “Continental Baking, W.; 


5:45-6—Standard Brands, Th.; 5:30-45— 


Ludens, Inc., F.; 5: 45-6—International 
Shoe & Welch Grape Juice F., alt. wks. 
‘“‘Arthur Murray Dance Party’’ (Mon., 


7:30-45 p.m.): 
cal Co. 

“Your Show of Shows’’, ‘‘All-Star Revue’’ 
(Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.): 9-9:30—RCA Victor & 
Armour & Co., alt. wks.; 9:30-10—Benrus 
Watch Co., Cat’s Paw, Griffin Mfg., John- 
son & Johnson, 8S. O. 8. Co., Shwayder 
Bros., 10-min. participations every week. 


Consolidated Royal Chemi- 








Wall Street (Continued) 


to have the rights to license and sub- 
license for many years to come. Only 
last month, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff 
estimated the company’s income from 
patent royalties at $3.5 million al- 
though he did not break down the 
portion derived from the company’s 
rights to non-RCA patents. 


Center of Interest 


Stromberg-Carlson stock, an over-the 
counter issue, was bathed in the spot- 
light of Wall Street interest last week. 
The attention was earned when the 


company announced redemption this, 


month of the last remaining 8,000 
shares of the company’s 4 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock. The action 
cleared the company’s capitalization 
structure, left only some 505,000 com- 
mon shares outstanding. 
Stromberg-Carlson has earned in- 


creasing attention in the Street as its’ 


earnings have climbed from $1.65 per 
share in 1951 to an estimated $3.75 
per share last year. Dividends in the 
same period jumped from 25 cents per 
share to $1.50 per share last year. 
The company’s business is roughly 
50 per cent civilian and 50 per cent 
defense. This will probably 


change late this year as military pro- 


ratio 


curement is cut back and should settle 
at about 25 per cent of the firm’s total 
volume. s-c is the second largest sup- 
plier of telephone equipment to the 
nation’s 5,300 independent telephone 
companies, with some of them, like 
Rochester Telephone Co., 
equipment from s-c 

Late last year s-c aogiieed Southern 
Electric & Transmission Co. of Dallas, 
manufacturer of wire carrier equip- 


buying all 


ment for the telephone industry and 
for gas and oil pipeline systems. It 
also made a 50 per cent investment 
in Electronic Control Systems of Los 
Angeles, This company 
formed by a group of top executives 
who quit Howard Hughes’ Aircraft 
Co. in a huff last year after develop- 


Inc. was 


ing it into the one of the nation’s top 
producers. Now 
they’ve set out on their own to work 


electronic control 
in the field of automatic process con- 
trols. 

s-c had a management shakeup in 
1949 and since then its growth has 
been attracting increasing attention. 
Its sales volume in 1954 may hit $75 
million. If the present margin of profit 
is maintained for the year the com- 
pany’s earnings could hit $6 per share 
or more this year. However, the price 
cutting in the industry may trim the 
profit margin, but even that would not 
prevent the earnings from at least 
matching and probably exceeding the 
1953 earnings. 


1953-54 Last 
Stock High-Low Quote* 
ABC-UPT 1578-12% 15% 
ADMIRAL 32%4-18% 2042 
AVCO 8%4- 442 5 
CBS 502-38 % 44 
DU MONT 17%4- 8% 9% 
EMERSON 14 - 9% 107% 
GE 94%4-66% 93% 
MAGNAVOX 22%-15% 18 
MOTOROLA 43%-29% 34 
PHILCO 3642-26% 29% 
RCA 29¥%8-21 25% 
RAYTHEON 14%- 8 9% 
SYLVANIA 40 -29% 33% 
WESTINGHOUSE 552-392 54% 
ZENITH 84 -62% 66 
*As of Jan. 27, 1954 




















Critics Panel 





Now that it’s officially and critically 
accepted that color is ready for tv 
production, the color shoe is on the 
other foot: is tv production ready for 
color? 


With this question in mind TELE- 
vison AGE took a look at the colorcast 
of “Your Hit Parade” on January 16. 


It seemed that the Hit Parade would 
be a natural for a color presentation. 
Its excellent production staff has been 
proving in black and white, week after 
week, since July 10, 1952, what can 
be done with imagination, know-how 
and money. There was every reason to 
believe that they would be armed with 
the same production trinity in advanc- 
ing towards color. The Hit Parade 
would serve the cause well. 

Conversely, color would serve the 
show well. It would give an extra di- 
mension to this slick, fast-moving 
half-hour mobile-with-music. Here is 
a show which depends on its dancing 
and singing boys and girls, especially 
the latter, looking fresh and_ fully 
stacked; whose costumes and sets are 
intrinsic to most if not all of the nine 
song stories used in its format. Here is 
a show where design and contrast, mo- 
tion and mood—all the values that 
color does better—are necessary pro- 
duction concepts. 

For these reasons color appeared as 


Musical Director: 


YOUR HIT PARADE 


NBC-TV 

Sat., 10-10:30 p.m. 
EST 

Alternately by 
Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes and the 
Crosley Division of 
AVCO 

Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Os- 
born, for both 
clients 

Dan Lounsbery 
Clark Jones 
Raymond Scott 


Network: 
Time: 


Sponsored: 


Agency: 


Producer: 
Director: 


Choreographer: Tony Charmoli 
Settings: Paul Barnes 
Costumes: Sal Anthony 


a natural for the likes of Your Hit 
Parade. 

But what we saw on the night of 
January 16 was, by necessity we real- 
ized, not a color show. Rather it was 
a black-and-white production—seen 
by millions—and observed by a few 
hundred in color. 

Oddly enough it was the commercial 
segments which suffered most by the 
concessions made to black and white 
reception. The Crosley people surely 
don’t want us to buy the blue refriger- 
ators they exhibited on the color sets; 
and drab was the impression made by 
the Lucky Strike red, certainly not the 
intention of the successors of George 
Washington Hill. 

As a first try for a new team, the 
show itself was an excellent accom- 
plishment. But the very excellence of 
this attempt indicated what may very 
well become the greatest obstacle to 
pure color production. This was real- 
ized on the show, for example, by the 
use of green in the “Ricochet” num- 
ber to help convey the anger Dorothy 
Collins felt for her faithless husband. 
But every number must use color as a 
substance, not as window dressing. 
Producers must think in color and not 
be inhibited by having their reds, 
yellows and blues serve two master 
controls. 

When producers begin to think 
solely in color, it may result in color 


tv production becoming as different 
from black and white as the latter was 
different from radio. 

It seems clear that history (on tv) 
is on the brink of repeating itself. In 
the early days of telecasting, circa 
1948-49, simulcasts were the vogue, 
and in practically all cases to the dis- 
pleasure of both tv and radio audi- 
ences. We will undoubtedly go through 
a similar neither-fish-nor-fowl stage 
before we get to the meat of color- 
casting. At present compatible tele- 
casts are still somewhat incompatible. 


In order to sample opinion around 
the country on the state of color, we 
have asked three members of our 
Critics Panel to give their impressions 
as they viewed the colorcasting of 


Your Hit Parade. 


BALTIMORE 


Donald Kirkley, 
tv-radio editor, 
The Baltimore Sun 





The colorcast of The Hit Parade 
added tremendously to the appeal of 
the show in all ways, despite a few 
flaws. It was the sort of thing which 
arouses a strong desire to acquire a 
c-set—as soon as a larger one can be 
bought for less money. 

A slight blue haze appeared about 
half way, and many were puzzled by 
the predominance of blue in the decor, 
costumes (even a man’s dress shirt), 
refrigerator and cigarette carton. This 
poses a dilemma for those who must 
make color programs, yet keep in 
mind the poor appearance of white in 
the compatible baw picture. 

Aside from these factors, The Hit 
Parade again testified to the steady 
improvement and increasing ingenuity 
of the technicians as observed by this 
correspondent in a series of programs 
from the Waldorf-Astoria 
monstration through Carmen, To Live 
In Peace, the Colgate Comedy Hour, 
Amahl and the Night Visitors. 

The figures in this miniature stage 


mass de- 


are tiny but fascinating; already one 
is tempted to stop thinking about color 
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as a novelty and enjoy the shifting 
patterns of the dance, the beautifully 
blended settings and the costumes, of- 
fered in such profusion. Here, for the 
first time in my experience, the girls 
looked much more fetching than they 
do in b&w; but I wondered why the 
director didn’t use more close-ups, 
wherein the color camera is at present 
most effective? On the other hand, 
they have learned much about integrat- 
ing distant shots—of dancers in this 
case—with people in the foreground. 

The cigarette commercials profited 
less from color than the show itself; 
they seemed not to have been staged 
with color in mind. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the joint shots men- 
tioning both Crosley and Lucky Strike; 
the cigarette label in these was too 
dark and not at all impressive. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dwight Newton 
tv-radio columnist, San 
Francisco Examiner 





Cinemascope on a postage stamp! 

That’s how Your Hit Parade hit this 
viewer watching the color tv set at 
KRON-TV San Francisco. 

Reception lacked the precise color 
clarity of the Burbank demonstration 
last November but generally excelled 
the Pasadena colorcast as viewed here. 
The producers did a heroic job. When 
lighter tones prevailed, as in the 
“Stranger In Paradise” number, the 
coloring was exquisite. But viewing 
satisfaction was dissipated whenever 
heavy or deep colors were grouped in 
a large mass. Color prominence led 
to color dominance, smothering lighter 
tones and bleeding into them. 

The Crosley commercial, with light 
tones dominating, was eyeful and 
effective. But Andre Baruch’s cigar- 
ette pitch was dulled by his own dark 
suit and the greys and browns of the 
background. In the opener, Dorothy 
Collin’s pink blouse gave a pink tone 
to the entire picture. 

Production-wise, it was one of the 
best of the always entertaining Hit 
Parade programs—except for Giselle 
Mackenzie’s gymnastics. Is she taking 
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a physical culture course in shoulder 


shaking? Or hip slapping? 


DENVER 


Ken White, 
tv-radio editor, 


The Denver Post 


On the set I was watching, at least, 
green and pink dominated the first 
colorcast of Your Hit Parade. 

Much of the time there was a diluted 
green overcast to the faces, shirts and 
gowns, as well as the settings. (Was 
this the Lucky Strike green that went 
to war—and never came back?) 

At other times there was a_ pink 
overcast that made the show’s singers 
—Snooky Lanson, Dorothy Collins, 
Giselle MacKenzie and Russell Arms— 
appear to have been 
eighth-graders 


made up by 
with a passion for 
rouge. 

Then the green would reappear in 
dominance, making the singers look 
happily bilious—or as though they'd 
spent the afternoon face-down in dank 
swamp-mud that wouldn’t scrub off. 

Sometimes—but briefly—the colors 
that came out of this exciting new 
electronic paintbucket appeared to be 
true in relative proportion, though not 
true-to-life in hue. Not so much so, 
even, as the somewhat rosier-than-life 
colors in movies. 

But the moments when the colors 
seemed true—at least in relation to 
one another—were wondrous ones in- 
deed. As, for example, when Miss Mac- 
Kenzie fronted the Hit Parade dancers 
in an interpretation of Love. Her face 
was a trifle pink, part of the time; but 
her one-gallus, sheath-style gown came 
off a beautiful cream-ivory. 

I said that at times the colors ap- 
peared true in relative proportion, 
though not true-to-life. Neither, of 
course, are the colors in color movies. 
But movie colors are projected in hues 
true to what is on the film. And movie 
colors are constant, the reproduction 
dependable—as contrasted with the 
skittery uncertainties of colors sent by 
signal through the air and dependent 
upon the temperament of a receiving 
set that tries to reproduce the original. 


| 
| 





GM (Continued from. page 39) 


ing the reluctant customer phoned: 
“T want that Cycla-matic refrigerator 
that I saw on television. No, I don’t 
want a demonstration. Send it out!” 

For the division, Peters keeps his 
working with Herbert F. Lehman, gen- 
eral sales manager. Lee A. Clark, as- 
sistant general sales manager, and 
Mason M. Roberts, general manager, 
round out the team. The account is 
handled by the Chicago office of Foote, 
Cone & Belding. Milton H. Schwartz is 
the account executive; Fairfax Cone 
also keeps in close touch. 


The Biggest 


Add up all this varied promotion 
activity, and it appears a safe asump- 
tion that General Motors has now re- 
placed Procter & Gamble as_ the 
nation’s largest advertiser. The actual 
breakdown of promotion expenditures 
is a carefully guarded company secret 
(the auto industry traditionally plays 
it close to the vest) but certain in- 
formation is available. It’s known that 
GM’s national ad budget in 1953 was 
well over $40 million. Include the 
local dealer outlays, and the total 
easily tops the $50-million mark. 

_ And in 1954, that huge expenditure 
is almost certain to be boosted. For 
1954 already shapes up as a hotly 
competitive year in the automotive 
field. Harlow Curtice is on record as 
predicting a 10 per cent drop in car 
sales from million units 
shipped from factories in 1953. He is 
also on record as stating GM’s goal 
as 48 per cent of the market compared 
with 46 per cent last year. To further 
that end, the corporation will carry 


the seven 


out a $1 billion expansion program in 
the next two years. 

The industry will be watching with 
special interest the race for first place 
between Chevrolet and Ford. The lat- 
ter has slowly but surely been gaining 
on its chief competitor and a ding- 
dong battle can be expected. 

The men at GM are confident of the 
result. Says Harlow Curtice: “Com- 
petition in our industry in 1954 means 
hard work and more aggressive selling 
than in any year since 1941. We in 
General Motors not only welcome the 
return of competition but are _pre- 
pared for it.” 

The Big Race is on. 

















Color (Continued from page 27) 


WTMJ-TV Milwaukee, wcco-tTv Min- 
neapolis and KTLA Los Angeles. Start- 
ing this month RcA will start delivery 
of two of 12 cameras ordered by css. 


Yet only two stations said they were 
being held up until color equipment 
arrives: KPIX San Francisco expects 
its firm order to be filled by the end 
of March. wFBM-Tv Indianapolis says 
it, too, will carry network color when 
transmitting equipment (promised by 
RcA “within the next few months’) 
and six color receivers (also on order) 
are delivered. 


Equipment costs are another matter, 
however. “Budget available for equip- 
ment, but no order placed as yet,” 
explains Fred C. Mueller, manager of 
WEEK-TV Peoria, IIl. 


Echos George S. Johnson, chief en- 
gineer of KoB-Tv Albuquerque, “It 
will be some time before we feel that 
standard color equipment to be pur- 
chased is perfected enough to warrant 
such an expenditure.” 

WBAL-TV Baltimore isn’t ordering 
equipment because “we are 
building our own”. The station began 
color as soon as the NTSC system was 
approved, expects to have slides on a 
local basis by March and films by 
June, but considers local live color 
“an open question”. 

Similarly, Willard Schroeder of 
woop-Tv Grand Rapids says, “To date 
we have built all our own b&w cam- 
eras, at substantial savings. As soon 
as practicable we plan to do the same 
thing for color.” 


color 


Ready Circuits 


Availability of atat facilities does 
not seem to be posing any significant 
problem. Of the 57 stations which say 
they have asked for full color signal, 
28 say they could hook up now and at 
least one more (WKTV Utica, N.Y.) 
admits that AT&T circuits will be ready 
“as soon as we are”. A total of six 
additional stations are preparing to 
receive circuits this month and next; 
nine more say they'll have them dur- 
ing April, May or June; another four 
expect service during the summer; six 
will get facilities by the end of the 
year, and three more say they'll get 
the lines early in 1955. Thus, it seems 
apparent that aTaT will be able to 








supply facilities just about as fast as 
stations file their orders. 

wHas-Tv Louisville will carry net- 
work color “as soon as cable is modi- 
fied”, and KtTTs-Tv Springfield, Mo., 
says it has ordered network color for 
use after the station is interconnected 
in April or May. kptv Portland, Ore., 
says, “We are looking forward to color 
as soon as the telephone company can 
supply us with facilities,” estimated 
at late summer. KPHO-TV Phoenix ex- 
pects color in “one to two years—or 
when the feed is available.” 


Network Color 


Just as color will first hit cities that 
are major, so will color programs, at 
first, be major. The spread of network 
programs should be relatively fast. A 
spokesman for wrov-tv Norfolk, Va., 
sums it up by noting his station “will 
carry only network colorcasts, as 
other stations are doing.” Of those 
answering the TELEVISION AGE ques- 
tionnaire, 21 stations report they are 


now carrying network color, and an- 
other 10 expect to have it by the end 
of the first quarter, 1954. Thirtecn 
say they will add it by the end of 
the second quarter; 10 more by the 
end of the third quarter, and another 
13 by the end of the year. Nine 
others, expecting it soon, say it de- 
pends on facilities, equipment or net- 
work feeds. Thus 76 stations say they'll 
have network shows—in color—by the 
end of this year. Another 16 now ex- 
pect network color sometime in °55. 

Whereas some 92 stations expect 
network shows in the next two years, 
only 46 have any plans for color films 
and/or slides on a local basis. KNBH 
Hollywood (already equipped for net- 
work color) reports, “Color equip- 
ment for this area will, of course, 
come to the network first and, when 
available, can be used by us. Late this 
fall will be the very earliest that 
KNBH will be able to make local feeds 


(Continued on next page) 


LOOK 


at the 


GOLDEN CIRCLE 


KCMC-TV 
TEXAR:KANA 
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“rer GOLDEN CIRCLE 


POPULATION —382,000 
RETAIL SALES — $364,000,000 


KCMC-TV @ 


Represented by Venard, Inc. 


Unduplicated Television Coverage In the Booming Southwest 
Sets in Use: 51,643 
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IN DETROIT 


You 
Sell More 


on 
CHANNEL 


WWJI-TV 


NBC Television Network 


Owned ond Operated by THE DETROIT NEWS 


National Representative 
THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 











Service in TV 


BMI offers its facilities not only 
to its TV licensees, but to pro- 
ducers, advertising agencies and 
their clients, TV film distribu- 
tors, music conductors, directors 
and everyone in TV concerned 
with programming. 


These TV services offered by 
BMI will: 
in the — or 
creation of music for lms— 
theme, background, bridge, cue 
or incidental mood music @ Aid 
im music clearance © Help pro- 
tect music ownership rights @ 
Extend indemnity to TV stations 
that perform our music on film 
Answer questions concerning 
sooetahta, music right for fu- 
ture residual usage, and help 
solve all other problems con- 
cerning the use of music in TV. 


Let BMI give you the TV 
Music Story today 


Call or write 
BMI TV FILM LICENSING 
DEPARTMENT 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 
TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL 
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Color: Continued) 


of any type in color.” Others who are 
carrying network color now say film 
or slides will come “soon” (WNBW 
Washington), “indefinitely” (wow-tv 
Omaha), “undetermined date” (wNHC- 
Tv New Haven) or “eventually” 
(wLw-T Cincinnati). Those who name 
specific dates say “Feb. 1” (wews 
Cleveland), “possibly first quarter” 
(WJAC-TV “mid-year” 
(wspp-Tv Toledo) or “within six 
months” (KsTP-Tv St. Paul). 

And it looks as though local origina- 
tions in color will be the slowest de- 
velopment of all. Only 38 stations com- 


Johnstown), 


mit themselves as having plans in 
the drawer: two are ready “now”; four 
will become equipped during the sec- 
ond quarter of the year; six more dur- 
ing the fall, and five others before 
the end of the year. That makes a 
total of 17 for 1954. Beyond that, 
eight stations report local color may 
arrive by mid-’55; seven in 1956; four 
in 1957 and two the following year. 


Among the firsts 


Yet local colorvision is not with- 
out its pioneers. KDYL-TvV Salt Lake 
City, for example, carried its first 
network color Dec. 17 and now reports 
“local advertising agencies have al- 
ready had color in mind in designing 
packages for certain local sponsors.” 
The station is charting local origina- 
tions in color as soon as possible, has 
an equipment priority “such as to in- 
sure that KDYL-Tv will be among the 
first independent stations in the coun- 
try to originate local color programs.” 

wosu-Tv New Orleans, according to 
executive vice president Robert D. 
Swezey, is waiting for RCA equipment 
and AT&T facilities. “We are anxious 
to proceed as soon as we are in a 
position to do so . 
tention if possible to enter the color 


. . It is our in- 


field in all phases—network, local live 
and film, simultaneously.” 

wetz Philadelphia, which — with 
nBc and Philco—has conducted more 
than 70 experimental test programs in 
the past two and a half years, was 
ready for color as soon as the FCC 
gave its consent. The station carried 
a portion of a local woman’s program 
plus a participating slide in color, 
Dec. 18, three hours after color per- 
mission was granted. 


In Baltimore, WMAR-TV’s E. K. Jett, 
director of television, explains that 
his station does not “contemplate” 
local live shows in color before this 
fall. wMAR-TV has been telecasting a 
15-minute program and originating 
still photographs in color (from 9:15- 
30 a.m. daily) since Dec. 31. 


Regular Service 


“First station in the nation to orig- 
inate local color telecasting service on 
a regular basis,” is the goal of wky- 
Tv Oklahoma City which expects to 
be on the air with dealer-advertiser 
demonstrations by late April. The sta- 
tion has ordered three camera chains 
and other equipment necessary for 
local color telecasting, anticipates de- 
livery by the end of March. 

Others getting ready for local color 
include such major stations as WBEN 
Buffalo, wnsg Chicago and wrtMJ- 
tv Milwaukee. The latter station says, 
“At the present time we are thinking 
of making color commercial announce- 
ments available only in color pro- 
grams or preceding and following net- 
work color programs.” Inserting color 
spots “helter-skelter” into b&w pro- 
grams, they believe, “will be a deter- 
rent to the sale of color sets.” 

But many, many stations frankly 
say they are not even considering 
local originations of color. Reports 
Frank C. McIntyre of KiIx-Tv Twin 
Falls, Idaho, “Color tv will not be in 
our plans until we get KLIX-Tv on the 
air and in the black—but good. We’re 
making like it just doesn’t exist.” 

Perhaps as a result of similar atti- 
tudes, few stations have undertaken 
their own tests of the new medium, of 
props, costumes or commercials. Of 
all the answers, 106 indicated they 
had done “no” testing; 24 explained 
they had done “some” and eight ob- 
viously had done “a lot”. 

The trick with color for most local 
stations is that it is still big-money, 
big-city, big-time. They have not had 
a chance to know it fully, to test it 
even partially. But like wciv Easton, 
Pa., they expect “to keep abreast of 
the trend”. L. H. (Bud) Rogers II, 
manager of color-alert wsaz-Tv Hunt- 
ington, speaks for most stations: “We 
intend to be ready for any eventuality 
—no matter how far-fetched it may 
appear at the moment.” 
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“Great Soviet invention— 
Called a ‘Cow-raff’— 
Eats in Bulgaria, you see, 


but gets milked in Moscow!” 


MOSCOW 


The Kremlin doesn’t think it’s funny, 
but it’s going big in Bulgaria! 


People who can still laugh aren’t 
licked. 


And there are six nations of that 
kind of people between the free 
West and Russia. 70 million of 
them. We’re mighty fortunate 
that there are! In Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Romania and Albania. 


Captured—but not licked. And 
fighting back. 


And the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe is to keep up their hope, 
keep up their “fight”, until they 
themselves can throw off the yoke of 
Communism . . . until they them- 
selves can stand strong again, proud 
and independent. 

Radio Free Europe consists of 6 


stations using 21 powerful trans- 
mitters in Western Germany and 
Portugal—radio transmitters that 
pierce the “Iron Curtain” day 
and night with hot truth. Hot truth 
that scalds communist lies. 

Radio Free Europe is maintained 
by the Crusade for Freedom, 
started by General Clay three 
years ago. It is an independent 
(non-profit) American enterprise. 


Radio Free Europe has been built 
and kept running by the individual 
contributions of millions of Ameri- 
cans—like you. 

It is managed by Americans and 
staffed by carefully-screened exiles 
from the captive countries them- 
selves. It is Poles talking to Poles, 
free Hungarians speaking hope 


and courage to enslaved Hun- 
garians, Czechoslovakians telling 
the TRUTH, in Czech and Slovak 
to Czechoslovakians. 


Helping these people help them- 
selves is the best way to help stop 
World War III before it starts— 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Send your contributions to 
“Crusade for Freedom”, c/o your 


local postmaster. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 
supported by 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
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F il TN (Continued from page 29) 


Runkle clients have distribution. 

Some 30 per cent of the agency’s 
billings now come from tv. Overall 
take has jumped 79 per cent since the 
film development was installed, Com- 
mercials have been filmed for a score 
or more of accounts ranging from 
Cain’s Coffee Co. and Consolidated 
Gas Utilities to Dulaney’s, big furni- 
ture manufacturer and appliance dis- 
tributor. Meanwhile, the Southwestern 
Bell and Purina weekly series are still 
going strong. 

Since its original purpose was sim- 
ply to do a better job for its clients— 
and, of course, increase its overall 
business—Lowe Runkle has not been 
particularly interested in making the 
film department a paying proposition. 
“Frankly,” admits Mr. Runkle, “we 
have done well to make the depart- 
ment break even.” He is proud, how- 
ever, that his company can turn out 
successful one-minute spots for as 
little as $75 to $125. “The move into 
film,” he comments, “seemed practical. 
It is proving practical.” 





NETWORK STATION 
REPRESENTATION 


Would you like to get more network 
programs on your station. Capable, ex- 
perienced contact man now represents 
two stations for network business 
ONLY. He works closely with the rep 
in presenting your sales story. He 
would like to add two more stations. 
This man is well known and has agency 
background. One station he now re- 
presents increased its network pro- 
grams from 50 to 70 hours a month. 
All replies confidential. 


Box, 303 TELEVISION AGE 








MORE PAY — BETTER FUTURES 
FOR RADIO-TV MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO USE THIS TESTED 3-STEP 
METHOD 


Because we know Radio- TV from 15 
years experience in station, ‘‘rep’’ and 
agency fields, our practical 3-Step 
Method for obtaining better futures and 
immediate higher pay makes sense to 
employes and employees alike. 

One appointment can help you pin- 
point the job you will fill best—and 
give us needed information to steer you 
to it. (Often it is already in our files.) 
No obligation or fees unless placed. 

Some Recent Radio-TV fo oe 
Salesmen, TV Film packages $15,000. 
Salesman, Metropolitan TV sta 15, 000. 
Radio-TV Sales promotion, top 

representative com any to 14,000 
Time Buyer, Top 4A Agcy to 10,000 
Asst Acct Exec, know foods, 

young, South to 6,000 


BUTLER-DURYEA 


Please reply to Dept. TA-1 
21 East 40th Street New York 16, NY 











HOWARD E. STARK == 


Brokers and Financial Consultants 
TELEVISION STATIONS 


RADIO STATIONS 
50 E. 58th St., N. Y. EL 5-0405 




















A “Bonus Plan” for Stations 


BY JOSEPH ]. WEED 
President of Weed Television, 


station representatives 





There’s a sure-fire promotional and exploitation idea just waiting for 
the steady stream of new television stations to institute. It calls for only 
a moderate investment, but can pay big dividends. Namely: a station 
publication for viewers throughout the coverage area. It can be simple or 
elaborate, depending on the budget; it can be a giveaway or it can cost 
a pittance by the week or month, so long as the program listings are 
complete, the stories short. After all, the person who gets it doesn’t want 
to spend too much time reading; he wants to watch his tv set. 

The idea of station publications isn’t new, but their potential today 
is bigger than ever. There are scores of them published by tv and radio 
stations across the country; collectively, their circulation is tremendous. 
Some are self-sustaining; others charge nominal subscription fees. 

The self-sustainers exist, as a rule, in one-station areas. A local food 
market or other specialty store, whose shopping ad runs on the back page, 
bears the brunt of production costs. (The other pages contain program 
listings, photographs and feature stories on local, network, and syndicated 
programs.) In such cases, the advertiser usually distributes the paper 
free in his store. 

Those who charge a weekly or monthly subscription fee feel that even 
the tiny payment indicates that the publication is really wanted, will be 
kept near the set and referred to regularly. The fee also goes a long way 
toward defraying the postage. 

Promotion-wise, one big by-product of the paid-subscription paper is 
the mailing list of the station’s audience, concrete proof of who sees the 
programs and commercials. This roster can be invaluable for local and 
national advertisers, too, who look more and more to the station for mer- 
chandising “assists” in regular and special campaigns. 

Now the question is: what kind of format? That, of course, is up to 
the individual station, but it needn’t be costly to be effective. The single- 
sheet, four-fold tabloid is popular; published on newsstock, it can reprint 
effectively from the mats offered free of charge by networks, program 
syndicates and sponsors’ advertising agencies. These sources can usually 
produce special features, biographies and photos if they know the station 
wants them. 

Some stations use coated-stock magazine paper; they, too, 
plenty of editorial material from the same sources. 

Backbone of the publication, of course, is the program schedule. Sta- 


can get 


tions provide these regularly to clients, agencies, representatives and 
newspapers anyhow; they could use their publications to fill these needs 
and eliminate the duplication of printing them up in other forms. Filler 
could include news items and features on up-coming serials and special 
events such as prize fights, plays, guest stars and documentaries—so long 
as the editor remembers to keep the stories short, the listings complete. 

But the stations shouldn’t consider their publications as competition 
for the newspapers and magazines. They are strictly for promotion and 
listener-service. They can impart an “inside” and “family” slant to the 
station audience; they can play up merchandising angles to the hilt. They 
can reap “bonus” results for the station that amount to 
many promotional directions. 


“free rides” in 
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INTER-CONNECTED ON MARCH 1 





WCOV-TYV 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


WILL BE INTER-CONNECTED 


MARCH Ist 


Dollar-for-dollar, national advertisers are finding 
out that WCOV-TV is one of the most productive 
tv stations in the U. S. 


Montgomery, Alabama Channel 20 


Nationally Represented by PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 


ABC - CBS - NBC - DuMont 
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Tarzian (Continued from page 31) 
spends $200,000 a year in the public 


interest. 

Network advertising accounts for 25 
per cent of Tarzian’s television reve- 
nue; the rest is divided pretty evenly 
between national spot and local. For a 
20-second spot in Class A time, the 
station gets $120 from both national 
end local advertisers; for daytime 
spots, a national advertiser pays $50 
for 20 seconds; a local, $30. The 
nighttime hourly rate is pegged at 
$600. 

WTTV carries spots of “the same 
national advertisers you see in New 
York and Chicago” plus commercials 
for a wide range of local and regional 
enterprises. Locally, Chesty Potato 
Chips sponsors the 1u basketball games 
(the Hoosier State is acutely basket- 
ball-conscious) and in one season rose 
from third to first place in the Indiana 
potato chip market; John R. Figg, 
wholesale grocers operating through 
70 regional retail outlets, was one of 
the first to use Tarzian’s station, pick- 
ing up the tab for Dangerous Assign- 
ment (NBC syndicated film). The stores 
had been selling six tons of tea per 
year; in March 1953, after Figg de- 
voted all the commercial time on one 
show to tea, they sold 3.5 tons in one 
week, 

Tarzian has just replaced his 650- 
foot tower with a 1,000-foot structure, 
and stepped up his power to 100,009 
watts. He is also building micro-wave 
relays to Purdue University at Lafay- 
ette, 110 miles away, and constructing 
studio facilities for Purdue-originated 
programs. Color receiving and trans- 
mitting equipment is on order and 
Tarzian expects to be using it before 
the end of 1954. 


Operation Network 


Within the year, also, he hopes to 
be operating three more stations in 
three other small Indiana communi- 
ties. Tarzian has uhf applications 
pending before the Fcc and, if they 
are granted, he plans to operate his 
own small network. It would carry 
some programs simultaneously (such 
as national shows, local basketball 
games and probably dramatic presenta- 
tions of the universities) and local 
presentations at other times. 

Tarzian, who operates under the un- 























likely but entirely logical corporate 
name of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. (wholly 
owned by him and his wife, Mary), 
went to Bloomington in 1940 for the 
Radio Corporation of America. He had 
joined RCA as a production trouble- 
shooter after ten years with the Phila- 
delphia manufacturer, Atwater Kent. 
For the latter he had devised a now 
almost-forgotten radio gadget, the one- 
dial tuner, and also the all-metal radio 
cabinet, which in the 1920’s was a 
cost-saving innovation. 


From VT to TV 


In Bloomington, Tarzian’s first job 
was to make RCA competitive in the 
sale of small radios—table and auto- 
mobile models. He did. Then, during 
the second world war, he was placed 
in charge of the company’s production 
of vT proximity fuses. 

vt fuses, which exploded if they 
came near their target, changed the 
early course of the war. In 1944, Tar- 
zian, rowelled by his wife, decided tv 
would be more important than vT in 
the post-war world. Resigning from 
rcA, he put their life savings of 
$40,000 into an old bookbindery which 
he converted to electronic parts pro- 
duction. There, for another year, he 
turned out miniscule important parts 
for the war machine. Then, after the 
atom was invoked at Hiroshima, he 
plunged into television. 

“The tv industry was just tooling 
up,” Tarzian now recalls, sitting on a 
sawhorse in the living room of his un- 


finished $200,000 home on a red clay 
hill overlooking Bloomington. “Every- 
body wanted to make tv receivers, but 
no one wanted to spend much time on 
the little vital parts. I figured that one 
plant concentrating on the design and 
production of just one part for many 
manufacturers could do it more effi- 
ciently than a big manufacturer, try- 
ing to make whole sets, with not much 
skilled help and a lot of problems in 
design, production and assembly.” 

Tarzian’s decision was one of the 
soundest made in the early history of 
tv. He decided to make tuners—a de- 
vice in which he had pioneered with 
Kent. He designed one much smaller 
than those then in use, and in the old 
bookbindery produced it .to sell for 
$14.50—$5 under the price at which 
his old employer, RCA, was then selling 
tuners to other manufacturers. 


Electronic Gold Mine 


Since then he has sold tuners to 
nearly every other set manufacturer, 
including RcA. Last year the tuner 
division of Tarzian, Inc., grossed 
about $17 million and produced one- 
fifth of all the tv tuners made in the 
United States. His selenium-rectifier 
1949, 
made about 35 per cent of all the 


division, which he started in 


rectifiers produced in the country and 
grossed about $5 million. 

Last fall, after moving into a new 
six-acre $2 million factory at Bloom- 
ington, Tarzian spread his wings fur- 
ther. He took a look at the long list 





The Tarzians keep tabs on all studio equipment 


of applications pending before the Fcc 
for small-town tv franchises and set 
up a broadcast-equipment division to 
manufacture “packaged” tv 
His complete 


outlets. 
station, including a 
modern, two-story concrete and glass 
block studio, transmitting tower, moni- 
tors, projectors, a film camera chain 
and studio camera chain, will have 
20,000 watts effective radiated power 
and cover a radius of about 30 miles. 
It will sell for about $180,000, half 
of the current cost of building the 
smallest kind of tv installation by as- 
sembling component parts from vari- 
ous manufacturers and letting out the 
construction work to different con- 
tractors. And probably the first three 
in action will be Tarzian’s own pro- 
jected uhf stations. 


License and Land 


The new “package” will be unveiled 
in late April at the Blackstone Hotel 
in Chicago where Tarzian plans to set 
up an entire station, except for the 
studio building, and then sit back and 
take orders. All his customers will have 
to do, he says, is to get a grant from 
the Fcc, buy the land and collect a 
key to the building from the inventor. 

Tarzian, despite his success, is 
basically a frugal man. He has only 
two extravagances—a Cadillac which 
he drives at jet-like speed around 
Monroe County (to him 90 miles an 
hour is cruising), and his new, un- 
completed home. Meantime, he con- 
tinues to live in the same $4,800 seven- 
room white frame house he bought 
when he moved to Bloomington, 
though his family has grown apace 
since then. In addition to his wife, 
who acts as personnel director for 
Tarzian, Inc., there is seven-year old 
Tommy and five-year old Patricia. 

The town of Bloomington looks on 
Tarzian with awe. It has watched him 
parlay a $40,000 investment into a 
$23.5 


knows that his life, hobby and conver- 


million a year business; it 
sation is “electronics”. And at one 
time or another, most Bloomington 
businessmen have heard him repeat a 
bit of advice from his old boss, At- 
Kent: 
something. The question is, can you 


water “Anybody can invent 
produce it at a profit?” Bloomington 
is sure that the packaged tv stations 


will turn to gold in Tarzian’s hands. 
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WBEN-TV 


Prepares for 


COLOR 


aes aoe — 
Color Television 
The Federal Communications Commission 


recently took far-reaching action in approving 
an industry program for colored television. Be- 
fore approval, it was subjected to scrutiny and 
examination to determine if it was, in fact, “in 
the public interest.” The commission deter- 
mined that it was. The program establishes 
standards which, in all probability, will govern 
color telecasting for many years to come. 

Indeed, in some cases it probably will be 
quite a spell before the entire industry catches 
up with these high standards. They were de- 
veloped to insure the utmost in picture and 
color value for the viewer. In taking this 
action, furthermore, the commission reversed 
a previous decision which would have formal- 
ized a noncompatible color system. Thus to a 
degree every existing black and white receiver 
would have been obsolete. This reversal took 
courage and deserves public commendation. 

Since the national standards have been ap- 
proved by the commission, every owner of a 
black and white receiver is assured that no 
matter how a station telecasts, in either color 
or black and white, he will get his money’s 
worth through his present receiver. Indeed, 
due to the more critical requirements for color 
telecasting, the average black and white image 
will be sharper than at present. 

Since the commission approved the new 
color standard, a number of prophets of doom 
have appeared. They have conjured a variety 
of difficulties which the industry and the public 
will face, in part, and some of which never will 
materialize. They appear to be especially con- 
cerned over the problems the manufacturers 
will encounter in déveloping color television 
receivers. 

They wonder how long it will be before 
color television receivers are as cheap, let us 
say, as present-day black and white models. 
Well, the way to find out is to let the industry, 


| all segments of it, go ahead and show what it 


ft . y == ¥ ot ene 


gma 
2 ‘has made some installation of color equipment. 












ti an do. Most of those interested or affected 


re doing exactly that right now. To bring the 
tters into local focus, WBEN-TV already 





More will follow. Sylvania, another home-town 
enterprise, likewise is moving right ahead on 
this manufacturing front, and to our knowledge 
most of the important manufacturers are doing 
likewise. 

Some segments of the industry say they are 
going into particular phases of development, 
hoping to skip over the difficulties — and costs 
— of the early stages using smaller tubes. But 
we have every confidence that competition will 
take care of these matters and spur on those 
who now may be lagging. But it should be 
recognized it is their business to determine 
whether they go into color or not, just as it 
is the manufacturer’s business to determine 
whether he is going to concentrate upon AM 
radio receivers or attempt to meet the oppor- 
tunity that exists in the FM field. 

The purpose of all this simply is to say to 
the public — and we think we know at least 
enough about it to be qualified to say it — 
“Don’t be misled by the cries and alarms 
about color television.” It’s coming, and will 
be a vast improvement over black and white. 
Tubes, as of today, are smaller than the larger 
sizes to which you are accustomed in black 
and white, but even now research is going on 
to provide larger sizes. 

Once the production lines are rolling; once 
the manufacturers are in a position, through 
actual experience, to learn all the bugs and 
how to eliminate them, progress will be even 
more rapid. To that extent, color television 
is worth waiting for. The pioneers, who prob- 
ably were the pioneers in buying black and 
white sets, however, are going to decide that 
color will be worth what the first sets cost and 
many know that black and white sets bought 
five years ago are giving very satisfactory 
black and white service today. Those pioneers 
have no regrets; they have had their money’s 
worth, if anyone ever did. 

In the meantime, for those who are not 
yet TV fans, black and white receivers at pres- 
ent prices with all the advantages they offer 
still are a great buy. They will not be obsolete 
when color comes, but after you see color you 
may decide that you want a color receiver but 
quick. Well, the people in the manufacturing 
and distributing end of the business who are 
working with these problems today will have 
some very desirable color receivers to offer. 
And if you don’t want to see or hear about 
TV, radio still is going great guns. 
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In the picture 


An experienced trio will be running the tv ball for coaches Pat 
Weaver and Bob Sarnoff at npc (TELEvIsION AcE, January 1954). First, 
there’s a 30-year NBC letterman, 48-year-old George H. Frey, vice 
president in charge of tv network sales. George Frey brings to the field 
a triple-threat background of radio, tv and golf. He started in 1924 as 
a stock clerk in the Engineering Department of radio station wear. In 
1929, after the station became part of NBc, he was made a salesman. 
As the network grew, so did George Frey’s responsibilities. In 1949 he 
was appointed director of sales for the tv network; two years later NBC 
elected him vice president. As for his golf: he shoots in the low 70’s 
and is the club champion at the Baltusrol Golf Club in his native New 
Jersey. 

The next ball-carrier, 47-year-old Thomas MeAvity, vice president 
in charge of the tv network programs division, received his early train- 
ing in his birthplace, St. John, New Brunswick, Canada. When he was 21, 
he was both advertising manager of Canadian Independent Oil, Ltd. and 
general manager of the local radio station, cFBo. In 1929 he came to 
New York as an NBC producer and soon was eastern program 
manager. In 1932, he began nine years of radio activity in New York 
and Hollywood with Lord & Thomas, had progressed to vice president 
in charge of radio when he resigned to become a free-lance producer 
and packager. He stayed with that for nine years before joining CBs as 
production supervisor. One year later, in 1951, he returned to NBC as 
director of tv talent and program procurement. Tom is married to 
former screen star, Helen Mack, and they live in Manhattan with their 
two sons. 

Also a Lord & Thomas alumnus is Carl M. Stanton, new vice 
president in charge of the film division. He came to the agency in 1934 
following book-learning periods at Leland Stanford University and Sears, 
Roebuck. At Sears he was a store trainee and then went into the ad- 
vertising department where he worked on the company’s first radio 
programs. At Lord & Thomas he was a talent scout, account executive 
(American Tobacco) and finally director of radio. He was radio director 
for Foote, Cone & Belding (successor to L & T) and later for Blackett, 
Sample and Hummert and Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. In the latter post 
the tv department was added to his stable. He joined the NBC team in 
1949 as director of tv talent and new programs, and in 1953 became 
director of the film division. Carl Stanton’s hobbies are his three grand 
children, riding and fishing—and appropriately enough, his son-in-law 
owns dude ranches in Arizona where he can indulge in all three. 


M. Peter Franceschi, newly appointed manager of creative pro- 
duction at Geyer Advertising, Inc., is an expert pistol shot. With a perfect 
mark being 250, he averages a 200 score. High scores, too, have been 
made by Mr. Franceschi on the ranges of Madison Avenue, ever since 
he began in 1929 with the art department of J. Walter Thompson. 
Following terms as an art apprentice at Lennen & Mitchell and 
BBD&O, he joined the J. Sterling Getchell agency, successively becoming 
studio manager, art director and vice president-general manager. In 1942 
he went with Lord & Thomas—two months later it became Foote, Cone 
& Belding—and was vice president and general manager of the 
New York office. In 1950 he was elected president of the agency’s Inter- 
national Division, serving a four-year term. 
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Thirty-eight-year old Edward L. Saxe joined the cas network in 
1946 as assistant to the treasurer and later became executive assistant 
and assistant to president Frank Stanton. Between 1948-51, Boston-born 
Saxe’s concern was the budget and financial matters of the network’s tv 
activities. When the network separated its tv and radio operations in 
1951, the Harvard College and School of Administration graduate was 
made controller of css, Inc., the parent corporation. His dollars-and-cents 
figuring was then centered on both the corporation and the research divi- 
sion. In his new position, vice president and assistant to the president of 
css Television, J. L. Van Volkenburg, Mr. Saxe will primarily function 
again in the much-multiplied financial areas of the tv network. Item: 1953 
cBs Television gross billings: $97.4 million. 


In 1944, lawyer Herbert Mayer decided to get into manufacturing. 
Being a man of action, he got together $5,000 and started the Empire 
Coil Co. Three years later, the 46-year-old, native New Yorker heard Brig. 
General David Sarnoff speak of the coming television age and on the spot 
became, in his own words, “a fanatic on tv”. By December 1949 he was 
operating WXEL Cleveland; in September 1952, he added Kptv Portland, 
KcTY Kansas City in July, 1953. Characteristically, when the urge “to 
catch up on life” came upon him late last year, he moved fast again. He 
sold kKcty to Du Mont for $1 and his other two stations and Empire to 
Storer Broadcasting for $8.5 million. Once the Fcc approves the transfer, 
“tv fanatic” Mayer is going mountain climbing with his wife and five 


children. 


After Du Mont officials passed the buck to Herbert Mayer and 
acquired KCTY, they tapped one of their top administrators, Donald A. 
Stewart to go to Kansas City to run it. In a manner of speaking, this 
was a return to his native field. Though Mr. Stewart hailed originally 
from Sheridan, Wyoming, he had been general manager of wotv, Du 
Mont’s owned-and-operated Pittsburgh station back in 1949. Mr. Stewart 
is an old hand at entertainment. In 1919, he was a sales executive at the 
old Vitagraph Co. In the 20’s he owned a chain of movie houses in five 
western and southwestern states. Following that, he became general 
manager of Motion Picture Service, later set up his own tv packaging 
firm. Mr. Stewart came to Du Mont in 1944 as manager of the northern 
division of the Transmitting Equipment Division. 


The newly-appointed general advertising manager of Philco Corpo- 
ration, Morgan Greenwood, born in Painesville, Ohio on December 
20, 1915, is the son of a country doctor. But when young Morgan went 
to Hiram College he found that he was more attracted to the cure and 
care of mercantile ills and, accordingly, graduated in 1937 as an 
economics major. However, before he could supply the demand for his 
skills, he spent five years in the u.s. Air Force, departing as a Captain. 
Civilian Greenwood became associated with a Philco distributor in 
Newark, N. J. and was soon made merchandise manager. In 1947 he 
joined Philco Corporation as merchandise manager of the radio divi- 
sion and the following year was made advertising manager of the 
corporation’s television and radio division. 
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to advertisers 
To serve you better 
Vale Me-Te [yal eod [-t- in HOLLYWOOD, 
KLING STUDIOS now america's KLING acquires the famous 
— 
largest facilities for television CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS 
ELalemmiarenehsvaat-lmmalianmmelaelelelediela Professionally perfect facil- 
ities, the famed Charles Chap- 
lin studios in their entirety, all now 
under the Kling banner! For the first 
time complete Hollywood facilities 
for TV shows and commercials; in- 
dustrial, training and institutional 
films for business and industry. Fur- 
to serve you better in CHICAGO ther proof of Kling’s winning formula: 
: mee Advertising Knowmanship plus Hol- 
KLING equips additional scmoadh Miecaunaieilies 
| modern film studio 
Tremendous expansion in Chicago, too! 
Complete in every way, this new production center, 
with three giant sound stages, brings to the midwest 
facilities equal to the most demanding film require- 
ments. Kling . . . for the largest film facilities in the 
midwest! 
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Css Television, at this writing, has 
been going through some soul-search- 
ing to name a new show, known until 
now as The Bright Star. They’ve also 
been considering The Shining Star. 
But the latest entry was The Storm 
Within. The boys’ feelings must be 
clouding up a little. 





NBC-TV has put out a booklet called 
“Why Sales Come in Curves”. You'll 
be disappointed to find that it’s about 
advertising. 


* * * 


Television commercials have been 
catching it from both sides lately. The 
NARTB, for instance, issued a monitor- 
ing report which said: “There is too 
much commercialism—our findings 
indicate—in the sense that advertising 
messages in too many instances are 
exceeding the maximum lengths con- 
tained in the code. Insensitivity on 
the part of broadcasters to the charges 
of public reaction obviously will not 
contribute to the industry’s welfare and 
progress. The main task we face as 
television broadcasters at the network 
and local level is to clean up bad com- 
mercials and restore length of copy to 
the sensible limits contained in the 
code. Anything that will encourage 
such activity will hasten the maturing 
progress through which television, a 
new industry, is going.” 

That might be called the view of 
the friendly critic. But also at hand 
is a compilation of statements by emi- 
nent educators and public figures made 


by Edward L. Bernays, the public re- 


muons I Camera 


lations consultant, in response to a 
questionnaire sent out by him. These 
are almost violent in their denunciation 
of the mass tv commercials and they 
make the point that eventually they 
will defeat their own purpose. Bernays, 
a past master in the use of the indirect 
approach to an end, says in a covering 
letter, “The survey was made solely 
in the public interest, not for a client,” 
neglecting to mention that at one time 
or another he has been chairman of 
the public interest committee of the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. 

Nevertheless, the criticisms, coming 
from both sides as they are, might well 
be taken. The NARTB should be com- 
mended for its forthright stand, but 
we'd be wary of its hint that “ma- 
turity” has anything to do with it. 
After all, how old is radio now? 


* * * 


Bing Crosby, according to a CBS 
Television feature, is noted for his 
delivery of high-flown phrases. After 
quoting a typical example, the feature 
says, “This sort of vocabulistic charm- 
attitude comes naturally to Crosby. In 
fact, he is prone to be polysyllabic in 
his every-day conversations.” The 
whole thing sort of flattens us, too. 


* % * 


The Nielsen Newscast reports that 
one of the more absorbing aspects of 
research into viewers’ behavior is 
audience flow—the study of movement 
into and out of programs. It’s a rec- 
ord, Nielsen explains, of what viewers 
are doing before they join a show and 
where they go when they tune out or 
the program ends. 

We thought that was settled by those 
municipal studies showing heavy in- 
creases in water usage on the hour 


and half-hour. 


* * * 


Frederic L. Horton, director of radio 
network sales of NBC, speaking before 
the Speech Association of America 
recently, had this to say: “A research 
study reports that radio ‘has continu- 
ing vitality in the tv era due to one 





main characteristic—its capability of 
serving in multiple attention situa- 
tions.’ This is perhaps a researcher’s 
way of saying that people can listen 
while doing other things.” Good thing 
you're not a researcher, Fred. They'd 
drum you out of the fraternity. 

People listen to radio in other 
rooms, Fred said, while one or two 
members of the family are “glued to 
the magic in the living room”. That's 
one way to keep them there. 


* * * 


Frank Gianninoto, an industrial de- 
signer and consultant, says one weak- 
ness in color tv can be compared with 
carbro prints made from separation 
negatives. All images go on the purple 
side due principally to the unstable 
red color. For example, he says, flesh 
tints sometimes look either anemic or 
jaundiced. 

That’s just the tv business, Frank; 
you can’t blame everything on color. 


* * % 


Quote from Theodore E. Steinway, 
president of Steinway & Sons, the 
piano makers: “Tv is putting the piano 
back in the parlor.” That should be 
easy. Listen to tv’s spokesmen, and 
you'll be convinced that it can move 
mountains. 

Mr. Steinway also said that tv has 
created a vast new interest in piano- 





playing and is “thus greatly respon- 
sible for a marked rise in piano pro- 
duction”. He should be doubly thank- 
ful. It’s driven some people to a lot 
worse than that. 
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In view of the tremendous interest in 
equipment to meet the new FCC color 
specifications, we want the Television 
Broadcasting Industry to know exactly 
what Federal Telecommunication Labo- 
ratories has done and is doing with re- 
gard to color equipment. 

Federal Telecommunication Laborato- 
ries produces a complete line of standard 
monochrome television equipment. Our 
VHF and UHF transmitters now incor- 
porate many important basic concepts 
that meet the new color specifications. 


Two outstanding examples 
of this are: 


@ The FCC Specifications require that 
the 4.5 Mc separation between picture 
and sound carriers shall be held to +1000 
cps in order to reduce mutual interfer- 
ence between sound and chrominance sig- 
nals. Federal’s transmitters use an exclu- 
sively designed circuit to electronically 
lock the aural transmitter frequency to 
the visual transmitter frequency with a 
precision such that the maximum devia- 
tion is +100 cps. 

@ The FCC Specifications require a 
minimum phase shift of the chrominance 
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sub-carrier signal with changes in video 
level to minimize color distortion. All 
Federal transmitters use mid-level modu- 
lation —a system that reduces the phase 
shift. 

At present our engineering staff is com- 
pleting the development of the remaining 
minor circuit modifications to enable all 
Federal transmitters now in the field, as 
well as those in current production, to 
transmit color. 

Of particular importance is the fact 
that Federal transmitters have a built-in 
stabilizing amplifier that is being adapted 
to accept color inputs. This means that 
only the addition of a color monitor and 
a color distribution amplifier will be nec- 
essary to satisfy the minimum require- 
ments for the transmission of network 
color signals. 

The cost of these modifications will be 
nominal and will be published at an early 
date. 

With the present outstanding perform- 
ance characteristics of FTL’s transmit- 
ters plus the minor modifications now be- 
ing completed, you can be certain that 
Federal transmitting equipment will be 
fully compatible for the transmission of 
color as well as black and white. 
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